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—**On one of these lofty summits, high above the dense 
clouds, we found, to our astonishment, that our shadows lay 
extended on both sides of us. The place was solemn. It scem 
ed that the floating mist reflected what our past course had 
been, and what our future was to be’’—4/pine Traveler. 





On Alpine peak of lofty hight, 

Where golden beams of glist’ning light 
Ilang floods of blaze, and shadows play 
Above the clouds at set of Day ; 

And distant sounds, in echoes break , 
Mysterious, o’er the vapory Lake, 

A place is found of solemn dread, 
Where Past and Future yield their dead. 


The Trav’ler o’er the wondrous hight, 
Astonished, pauses in his flight ! 

On either side by distant Sun, 

The shadow of his form is run ; 

Before, behind the outline’s seen, 

*Mid Heaven and Earth in misty sheen ! 
The Future and the Past meet there ;— 
He reads their impress on the air ! 


On such a solemn hight, we stand, 

When Age to Youth joins trembling hand, 
And cheerful feelings gaily wing 

O’er darker thoughts, and mournful bring 
The shadowy outlines, dim defined, 

Of Past and Future, o’er the mind,— 

An echo of ourselves is there, 

All indistinct :—“ thy first grey hair !"’ 


Forsooth, the mountain peak is gay, 

All smiling with the parting ray 

Of sun of youth, but treach’rous care 

Has left his foot-printe on thy hair ; 

And Flowercts gay, and Meadows green, 
Are damp with dews of Hippocrene ;— 
The Genius of the Grave is there, 

And grasps his hold—“ thy first grey hair !"’ 


Leave, leave ye baseless dreams of youth ! 
Wake, wake ye hopes of Age and Truth ! 
The fulgent circle of thy Life, 

Like argent Moon in fullness rife, 

Begins to wane, as greyer light 

Is wid’ning inward into Night! 

Now for your watchword ; read it there. 
In sombre sounds ;—“ thy first grey hair !”’ 


The goal is won; we're at the height, 
Where day must wane to dusky night ; 








As shadows wrap thy noon-day skics ; 
And serious as the sight afar, 

Of wasting Arno’s warning star, 

Will be the view, apparant there, 

Of that sad sign—“ thy first grey hair!’ 


Enough ! with solemn awe we grect 

Old Age crouched mournful at our feet! 
Now for the throw ! the throw ée Life. 
Then strugglo sternly in the strife ! 

Rowse for the dusky battle ground ; 

Tread firm to duty’s harshest sound : 
Resistless strokes of Fate then bear, 

Urged by the words—‘“thy first grey hair !”’ 


Now steal the years with silent pace! 
Nopowver avails to stay the race, 

From youth is brushed its bright array ; 
From age is torn the shroud away. 

But Life’s great end—its glorious part— 
Demandeth still—be pure in heart! 

A call to thee, that emblem rare ! 

A gift to thee—* thy first grey hair!” 


Down, down the solemn vale of years, 

Cast, cast aloof your useless fears ! 

Be wise to clothe the soul with light, 

And make the deathless spirit bright, 

And cheered by joys of youthful days, 

Wake courage for life’s sterner ways ; 

And for your watchward, read it there, 

In those charmed words—‘‘thy first grey hair.”’ 

Hiaycate, Vt., Sept., 1849. 
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“GOOD NIGHT.” 


BY C. &. 








Good night ;—good night ;——"t is time we part 
With languid pulse and heavy heart :-- 
Forgive the tear, for we must sever 
To mect, perhaps, no more forever ;— 

“ Good night.” 


Good night ;—I hear the midnight bell, 
And the watchman crying “All is well ;’’ 
Yet a moment still, for there sweetly stirred 
A spirit-voice in thy parting word, 

“ Good night.” 


Good night ;——must I so soon away, 
To meet the merry and the gay ? 
Yet, as I linger by thy side, 
Be not the last adieu denied ;—- 

* Good night.” 











Good night ;--good night ;—’tis sweet to part 
With hand in hand and heart to heart ; 
O who could wish for greater bliss, 
. Than thus to snatch thy parting kiss ? 
“ Good night.” 
Fabius, Sept., 1549. 
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SEVEN NIGHTS AT WELCH’S. 





BY CHARLES ACTON. 





O how fiercely the storm beat upon the weather- 
stained walls of that memorable house, as the Se- 
ven composed themselves to listen to the history 
of their fifth President! low angrily the hail bat- 
tered the windows, and the biting blast careered 
past its eaves and around its corners, in vain search 
for some entranee tothe warm group within! And 
how savagely it howled out its disappointment and 
retreating for the moment for a renewed effort, 
left all silent for a short space, without, while all 
was hilar‘ty and enjoyment within—And there 
they were again, those seven men who had created 
for themselves a new existence in their fraternal 
bond ; mingling, as ever, jest and sentiment with 
their kindly cheer, and ever planning new schemes 
for the benefit of their fellow men and the discom- 
fiture of evil. 

This President was a man not so remarkable at 
first glance, for form or feature, as some of his 
comrades ; yet, on looking again, you saw that in 
his steady blue eye, firm, yet gentle manner, and 
complete self-repose, that spoke the worthy com- 
rade of all. 

His story he calls 


SIRE AND SON. 


My childhood was @ life of dreams. The first 
impression retained by memory, is as & beautiful 
vision ; it dwells still, as ever bright and fair, with- 
in my soul, to glad it in despondency—to chastep 
it in glee. 

The passion earliest developed in my soul, was 
music. Years ago—so far that it seems dim in the 
recesses of a hundred ages—I can remember sit- 
ting by the brook’s side, in a Summer’s night, and 
weaving its murmurs into strains of melody, and 
clothing the cheerful song of the humble frog, with 
the fairy charm of anidealtune. The chirp of the 
cricket, so long celebrated in the poet’s lay, took, 
to my ear, the soft echoing of a vesper chime ; the 
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jark’s matin was perpetually a hy:nn of praise — 
Wander where I would, the spirit of music was 
upon me, to soften and eonsole. No din eould 
drive it thence; it could only change it to the 
grand measures of a battle-anthem. No quiet 
could Jul! it to rest ; it took, then, the gentle, whis- 
pering melody of an ancicut strain, half-faded from 
memory. 

And thus did my youth pass, in harmonious 
dreaws ; I enjoyed an ideal existence. The only 
son of fond parents, unused to toil or sorrow— 
reared with the gentlest care, ignorant of all the 
practical ills of life—my prevailing taste absorbed 
all others less strong, and I yielded to an influence 
of which I knew nothing but its existence. No at 
tempt, for years, was made to edueate ; Nature 
was allowed her course. What a study should I 
have been for a Rosseau ! 

But the time came when I must begin the expe- 
rience of life. My fancies were no longer of mu- 
sic, alone ; others would mingle, as I took cogni- 
zance of events. I had learned to read, as by in- 
tuition ; and Jack-the-Giant-Killer would come 
up before me in the performance of his wonderful 
feats, or Robinson Crusoe, with his man Friday in 
his solitary isle, to chase away the sweet notes,and 
fill their place with imaginings of another hue.— 
Some thoughts of the future, too, began to intrude, 
and airy castles rose before my bewildered fancy, 
promising more than ever these nursery romances 
had taught. 

It is well known to you, gentlemen, that I am no 
musician ; I never performed asingle piece. Nay, 
even now, I can scarcely be said to relish the har- 
mony of sounds whercof I retain such distinet and 
pleasing reeollections. 


For this change I can 


seareely account. Lut it scems that my organiza- 
tion admitted of no ability to exceute the brilliant 
conceptions of the brain, and therefore the faculty 
died within me for lack of eulture 
perished for want of utterance. 
many a gentle spirit, which dics amidst the crowd 
and jostle of life, without the power to give forth 
the divine promptings of its own mere heavenly 
nature. And thus it is that manhood often swal- 
Yet do I believe 
that those glorious fancies are treasured in the 
brain, beneath the grosser ware which life has pil- 
edin upon them; and that, when I die, they will 
rush forth with renewed sweetness, to mingle with 
the songs of seraphs, and bathe my soul anew with 
delight. 

At the ago of cight years, the scene shifted.— 
The bright land of song and romance waxed indis- 
tinct to my vision, and a soberer landscape grew 
upon it. Iwassenttoschool. Varted, for the first 
time, from my idolizing parents—sent out from the 
still quictude of such a home as mine, to take les- 


; the silent voice 


lows up the divinity of youth, 


sons, for the first time, in the ruder experience of 


actual life, it is no wonder if the gentle spirits which 
jhad ministered to me, shrunk from the rude con- 
tact and fled away into solitude. I had never min- 
gled with children; our dwelling, remote from 
neighbors, was the theater of no convivial scenes. 
Thus, when I first listened to the noisy din, the up- 
roarious mirth, the wrangling of the school-ground, 
and was subjected to the rugged discipline of both 
teacher and pupils, I felt like one who had been 
suddenly thrust forth from an Eden; to toil amid 
rocks and deserts. 

It is common experience, that such a child as T 
have described, must suffer greatly from the as- 
sumptions of older and more worldly comrades.— 
Such did I. And it is as common that such an im- 
practical, inefficient, bashful one, finds, nm some one 
of his companions, 2 friend and champion. We 


A fit emblem of 
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always admire in others the qualities whieh our- 
selves lack ; the timid consort with the bold, the 
patient with the rash, the gentle with the rough. 
My history was slightly different from that of most, 
as became one so general an exception to common 
experience. | found a friend, indeed, but it was 
like finding an clder sister. Instead of a boy-cham- 
pion, tall, strong and courageous, I became the pro- 
iege of a young girl, my senior some four years. 

But do not think that my protection was any- 
thipe loss efficient than it would have been from the 
echool-bully, himself. No, for everything yield- 
ed to the influence of the high-spirited Karz Mat- 
coum, as though she had been a being of another 
sphere, A girl of twelve years, held her secpter 
with a hand as firm, and governed with a will as 
absolute, as ever the royal heroines of history. 

Any deseription of her, must necessarily be im- 
perfect ; T will, therefore, only say that she was of 
a stature and form, whose characteristies were digs 
nity and graec; the first just enough softened by 
the latter to retain the feminine charm, without 
imparting its idea of weakness. Lut the power 
was in her voice and eye; the wonderful compass 
and flexibility of the one, and the laughing glanee 
of the other, operating with the potency of magnet- 
ism on those around. Everywhere, she was the 
idol of all; admired, carcssed, feared, and confid- 
ed in, 

And that voice, how she could sing! It might 
be this that first attracted my juvenile impulses ; 
her songs seemed an echo of my own, secret inspir- 
ation. Certain I am, that the first t'me I listened 
to Sweet Afton’ as it gushed forth from those 
lips, I felt that I was in the familiar presence of 
those spirits whose mystic and indistinct ministra- 
tions I had ever enjoyed; and that she must be 
gifted with higher powers than were given to mor- 
tals; so 1 went timidly up to her, and looking full 
in her sweet, clear eyes, asked her if she would 
come and live with me and always sing such songs 
as T have just heard. 

Of course, she thought me an odd little being ; 
but in her surprise, there was nothing of displea- 
sure, On tho eontrary, she regarded me with a 
kind of fond admiration ; bestowed on me certain 
slight caresses, such as young girls are always rea- 
dy to give, and became my protectress and friend. 
Krom that moment, I knew nothing of perseeution 
from my mates, 

A year sped on, after this, very happily. No 
bookworm was ever more punctual to his task than 
1; for, did I not each day see my sister Kate, as I 
called her, smile on my good lessons, or look sad 
over my peor ones? No idler better enjoyed his 
sports; for was not Kate the life and soul of all fro- 
lic? Thus sped a happy year; opening continual- 
ly new springs of happiness in my young heart ; 
drowning, indeed, the solitary voices which had 
cheered my childish loneliness, but creating new 
ones Which whispered of other delights. But that 
year—that happy year !—alas! its close was mark- 
ed by woe. Its last sands told the last moments, on 
earth, of my gentle mother. 

O! the sorrow of a young heart! Manhood 
may have its griefs—anguish that wings the proud 
spirit with a power childhood knows not of ;—but 
has it not, besides, the strength of manhood to sup- 
port it? Itis preeisely when the naturai feelings 
beeame callous and dead to the finer emotions, 
that power of will is given to sustain the soul.— 
But in childhood —delicate, earnest, passionate 
childhood—-grief seizes on tender and unpracticed 
fibres, and wings them remorselessly when there 
is no power of pride or firmness to resist. These 
reflections come with the remembranee of my 
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agony, when my idolized mother lay for many ter- 
rible days in that last suspense, her spirit hovering 
between earth and heaven, and } completely eon- 
of the dread calamity with which I was 
threatened T scarcely ate ; sleep visited my eyes 
only for brief and unfreqaent moments, and then 


scious 


to bring dreams worse than my waking fancies. I 
could weep; and in that [ found a child’s relief. 

At last, the struggle ceased, and Heaven gained 
another saint. My gentle, loving mothe?, was 
dead. 

They told me this, and my anguish barst fortl: 
anew. It could not be; she only slept. They 
must be mistaken ; she would not leave her ehild, 
without one word of parting. 

They led me softly into the room. Thad stifled 
my grief by a mighty effort, and imagined that I 
was cali. Calm! child that] was. We approach- 
ed the bed, surrounded by weeping friends. Low- 
est of all, I saw bewed the noble head ofmy father. 
I stole softly to his side, and almost knew that she 
would smile upon us as of eld. One glanee at her 
pallid features, destroyed the illusion. They were 
beautiful, stil—-O how beautiful !—but cold and 
rigid and meaningless. 1 threw myself on her bo- 
som, and gave way to the agony of inéonsolable 
sorrow. 

I remember it all, with a fearfal distinet- 
ness; the ghostly faces that filled the rooms—the 
suppressed voices that whispered to each the ne- 
cessary direetions—the noiseless footsteps that stole 
through the house like the gliding of shadows.—— 
And then, too, came back, for a space, my spirit- 
voiecs ; but now their tones were low and sad ; 
they chanted only solemn dirges in my ear, and 
wocful anthems for the dead. 

Then came the funeral. The neighbors gather- 
ed.in to pay the last duties ; the old minister con- 
scerated the hour with prayer and holy Jessons to 
the living ; the ground received that loved form, 
and then, truly, I felt that I was alone. 

Where, during all this sore trial, was my sister 
Kate’? At the first news of my mother’s illness 
she had flown thither; always first, child though 
she was, at the couch ef suffering as well as the ga- 
la of n.irth. She would have offered me consola- 
tion, but could net; here, she was powerless, For 
me, there was truly “ no balm in Gilead.” 

As days and weeks passed away, Time's busy 
lingers wore off the keen traces of grief from my 
childish heart. My sorrow, } knew, had been un- 
usually deep; the angel qualities of the friend | 
had lost, and my own susceptibility of emotion, 
wrought on me with remarkable power. But all 
things yield to Time; and it was when I began to 
awake from the depth of my despair, that my 
wounded spirit consented to the ministrations of my 
new friend. 

I shall pass rapidly over the scenes of the next 
five years. They would present little of interest to 
you, though full of the most exciting to me. I spent 
them mostly in the society of Kate, whose parents 
had taken mo, on my mother’s death, and at the 
instance of their daughter, into their own family. 
My father was led to consent to this, from the ad- 
vantages such an arrangement offered me; and 
closing up his own house, he almost immediately 
left the neighborhood. 

During these five year, I saw him scarcely as 
There had ever been something of 
mystery connected with-his movements, and that 
mystery was now increased. Though always kind 
and gentle, when at home,yet his frequent absences, 
which extended back as far as my own memory, 
had given occasion for the garrulous old dames of 


many times. 





the neighborhood, to charge him with neglect of 
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his family. Yet, farther than mere absence there 
was not the slightest ground for this accusation ; 
for no man ever provided more bountifully for eve- 
ry want, or manifested, in his intercourse, more of 
strong and constant attachment. 

While an inmate of Mr. Malcelm’s family, I 
never saw him under that rvof, I1fis letters to me 
were not unfrequent, always enclosing ample funds 
to meet my needful expenses. About once a year, 
he came home, and always sent for me to mect him 
there. On these oceasions, which were always the 
anniversaries of our great common sorrew,he would 
stay aday or two, not mixing atall with the neigh- 
bors, and visiting only one spot beside ;--that spot 
was my mother’s grave, In those visits I usually 
accompanied him ; and never did I see, in any oth- 
er man, so deep and lasting manifestations of sor- 
row, asscemed, at such times, to agitate his whole 
being. In that sacred spot, we mingled our tears, 
and renewed yearly a bond of affection that other- 
wise his long absences must have greatly weaken- 
ed, if they did not destroy. 

And then he would depart, again, on his myste- 
rious wanderings; and I, with a soul harrowed 
with sad reflections, and awed by the strangeness 
which surrounded him, would return to my adopt- 
ed home, toimpart my griefs, my fancies, my hopes, 
to the fair being who was now the whole world to 
me. 

You will guess the sequel to this constant com- 
panionship, gentlemen ; it ended, on my part, in 
passion. Ere the close of the period I have nam- 
ed, I was deeply, madly, in love with a girl four 
years my senior in age; stil] more than that, in 
intellectual development. It was no more strange 
than unavoidable. My feelings had always been 
wonderfully acute ; and the affections were now as 
capable of fastening upon an object, as at any pe- 
riod of my life. The passion that pervaded my en- 
tire existence, at the age of fourteen years, has left 
there its imprint for eternity. 

The thought that this feeling might not be re- 
oprocal, never occurred to me, The manner of 
my Kate was always so full of aftection—her tones 
s0 kind—her eyes so eloquent with tenderness— 
that | should have been wholly unjustified, with 
any knowledge of human nature I then possessed, 
in suspecting that she could feel less devotion than 
myself. Do not imagine that I had any worldly 
realization of the extent of even my own passion ; 
I had searcely thought of consequences; 1 only 
knew that I enjoyed a perfect happiness in her pre- 
sence, and took care to make myself happy as of- 
ten as possible. The idea of permanent separation, 
would have been misery. 

It was about this time, that I received a visit 
from my father, at the house of Mr. Malcolm. He 
had returned at a time unusual to him, and sought 
me without the customary announcement of his 
coming. Our meetings were always affectionate ; 
this was mingled with a vague dread, on my part, 
of some unseen, impending and irrisistible calamity, 

Our first greetings were over, and we were en- 
gaged in more than ordinarily cheerful conversa- 
tion, when Kate entered the room. I saw my fa- 
ther start, and his eye kindled with delighted sur- 
prise as it rested on her countenance; I was pleased 
at this involuntary admiration. Still, this unde- 
finable apprehensiun arrested the words which 
would have expressed my gratification. Nor was it 


| with the utmost promptness. As for myself, tho’ 
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and came to make known to me and my friends, 
his plan. 
With him, to design was to execute. Always 


calin and considerate, yet his movements were made 


the blow was severe and unlooked for, which was 
to separate me from my adorable Kate, yet filial 
obedience was an instinct I never thought of resist- 
ing. I bowed my head meekly to the infliction, 
and wept away the sharpness of my grief in pri- 
vate. 


and the time fixed for my departure. My father 
left the next morning, with the parting injunction 
to make my arrangements early, that no cause 
might occur for disappointment. Kate stood by 
with tearful eyes. 

Those few weeks—ah! how speedily they pass- 
ed! and they seemed so many ages, too, laden as 
was cach moment, in its flight, with the heavy fore- 
knowledge of the parting which they brought. To- 
gether we climbed the hills, and ranged the fields 
for wild-flowers and berries, and strolled through 
silent groves checkered with moonlight and shade ; 
together we bent over some favorite book, uniting 
our admuration or our tears at its sentiment or pa- 
thos; together sometimes mused for hours in sweet 
silence, looking only into each others’s eyes, and 
reading there assurances of sympathy and imper- 
ishable affection. Our conversations had a tinge of 
melancholy quite strange to them ; the one coming 
event cast its shadow gloomily over the present. 
You whose bosoms have been scathed by the 
passion-fires of devouring Love !—think not that 
these moments ever witnessed anything of tender 
confession or amorous glance! No ; such thoughts 
were strange to our bosoms, glowing only with the 
gentler light of a paternal affection. Our love was 
indeed most earnest--most intense; mine was 
clasped with the most delicate strings of life ; but 
of this, I neither thought, nor knew ; it was suffi- 
cient that each was beloved, and that the evidences 
of this regard were found in every action of our 
lives. 

But the time came, and we parted. It required 
a struggle to leave my kind friends, the elder Mal- 
colm, who had so nobly and delicately fulfilled to 
me the duties of parents ; but to leave Kate, seem- 
ed to my childish apprehension like quenching the 
sun’s light at mid-day. 





My last year at College was on the point of ex- 
piring. In afew days, I should again be wander- 
ing with Kate amidst scenes hallowed by a thousand 
dear recollections, and recounting the wonders 
which had befallen me since my first’ departure 
from her side. 

And how had fortune dealt with me during those 
four years? After the first sting of parting, | had 
settled myself to my studies with a devotedness that 
soon made mea favorite with my tutors and a 
prominent member of my class. I was naturally 
studious, and an instinst taught one that this was 
the readiest way to banish the visions that preyed 
on my peace, and win new admiration and regard 
from my friends, including her. And thus I shall 





possible for me, for hours, to overcome this feeling, 
s0 unaccountable and so strange. 

In reflecting on this sensation, I afterwards, for 
years, ever connected it with the errand which 
brought my father to me. This errand. was to re- 


sum up the result of my collegiate course, with the 
simple statement that it brought me honors which 
{ had scarcely dared to hope for, and left me the 
boy it had found—in years and experience and feel- 
ings, almost a man. 

During this period, too, time had made other 





move me thence to a sphere which should be better 





fitted to my years and the development of my men- | part of my absence, [ had made to my home, had 
tal powers. In short, he had concluded to place | showed me that Kate was rapidly assuming the 
me in one of the best Universities in the country, | characteristics of womanhood. Reared in compa- 


rative seclusion, her development had not been ac- 
celerated by the artificial causes which so general- 
ly curse society, and I had not been able, before 
migeling more with those of my own sex, to notice 
the changes which these years in a woman’s lite, 
usually render so marked, As time passed, and 
my visits home, from the duties crowding upon 
me, and stimulating my aroused ambition, became 
less frequent, these changes were the more evident. 
Gradually I came to realize the true relation to her 
which society and human nature would foree me to 


Some weeks were to elapse between this period | assume. but in this there was nothing to excite 


uneasiness or alarm. As I came to feel that my 
emotions were such as I saw, all around me, result- 
ing in the marriage connection, I imagined also, 
that I had only to resolve to consummate that union, 
in order to perpetuate the happiness that a lapse of 
years must otherwise snatch from my possession. 
It is true that the reflection of our disparity of age 
sometimes crossed my mind, and brought with it a 
consciousness that such a circumstance would be 
regarded by philosophy and custom with disfavor ; 
but the strength of my attachment swept away so 
trifling an obstacle, as the fierce wind scatters the 
little cloud which, fur a moment has obscured the 
sun. What cared | for philosophy or custom, with 
the possession of my Kate at stake ! 

Again, the weak vanity of incipient manhood had 
been a little injured by the suspicion that she did 
not appreciate, as she ought, the respect due to 
eighteen years and a College diploma. She was 
ever the kind, the fascinating, loving and lovable 
being she had always been; but something inde- 
finable in her manner, left the impression that she 
did not sufficiently realize that each succeeding 
year placed us nearer an equality of age. This was 
not quite satisfactory to a young man who had us- 
ed a rasor for nearly two years, and was already 
the destined victim of numerous designing mothers ; 
but utterly faded into nothingness compared with 
the deep affection she always manifested, 

Why had not Kate already married? This was 
a query that sometimes intruded itself into my 
mind ; admired, as I had always known her to be, 
by the beaux of the neighborhood. But this ques- 
tion was answered most happily for my own peace 
of mind ; for who could doubt that one combining, 
as she did, all high womanly feelings, unmingled 
with anything of coquetry, could see herself reced- 
ing from that turning point in her age—twenty 
years—and accept no one of the eligible offers at 
her disposal, were it not for some pre-oceupation of 
her affections, pointing to a happier union in the 
future? And who, in such case, could be the hap- 
py recipient of these affections, but myself? 

My father, I had seen less frequently than be- 
fore. In everything but personal supervision, his 
care of me was most delicate and watchful. Oc- 
casionally he would suddenly present himself before 
me, seeming to take in, with a glance of his eye, 
every circumstance about me which could influence 
my future character and fortune, And on all these 
occasions, he, too, seemed to look upon me still as 
achild; not in any rude or inconsiderate sense, 
but with the lofty and tender feeling that a fond 
parent may bear toa boy giving promise of good 
things, but still unfitted to share the counsels or 
cares of mature age. 

But with one thing, | was especially pleased.— 
Ife more often visited our old home, and on these 
occasions, always became the guest of Mr. Maleolm. 
This gave me great pleasure ; I so longed that he 





changes. The frequent visits which in the first 





should know my Kate, and be prepared to rejoice 
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in the union which I fondly eontemplated as not far 
distant. It was also gratifying that he should seem 
Jess given to his wanderings; and | hailed it as a 
sign that he was not indisposed to abandon them 
altogether, and unite again the domestic tics so long 
severed. 

And so, all things seemed shaping for my hgp- 
piness. 

The time had nearly arrived for my final depar- 
ture from the venerable Alma Mater which Nad | 
witnessed my labors and my triumphs. The last 
exercises of the term were over, and I retired, 











sight, and was rapidly borne on my homeward 
way. 

All that night I traveled, and the next day. Its 
close brought me within about five miles of home, 
when the coach gave lurch to one side, and im- 
mediately came to a dead stop, with a broken axle- 
tree. 

My impatience brooked no delay. What were 
repairs to me, who had feet, and the will to use 
them! So, with directions touching my baggage, 
I strode manfully on towards my goal. 

I reached it, foot-sore, reeling with the fatigue 








wearied with their toil, and flushed with the ex- 
citement of triumph, to my room, to prepare for 
my homeward journey. Amidst the confusion of 
this duty, my mind alternately dwelt on the plea- 


sure of again seeing the dear friends whom I had | 


not visited for many long months. and the pain of 
separation from other friends and scenes which had 
grown very closeto my heart. A sense of ingrati- 
tude grew upon me as the evening closed ; and | 
paced my room with a feverish impatience. Rest 
I could not; the book I sought for amusement, | 
flung aside again, in disgust. My thoughts turned 
more steadily to my home amid the Granite Hills. 
Airy dreams floated through my fancy ; I pictured 
long years of earthly honor, shared with her whose 
smiles I had toiled to win, Scenes of home- 
felicity rose in the future, with her for their center 
and soul, 

Snddenly there came upon me the reflection, 

_ that all my anticipations migltbe vain. I had no 
assurance that Kate returned my passion; that 
she felt any other regard for me than that we call- 
ed by afraternal name. I felt the blood leave my 
face and rush in torrents to my heart at the suppo- 
sition. What if she had already bestowed on ano- 
ther, the affection which I had never doubted pos- 
sessing! Why had I been so mad as to leave her 
ignorant of my express feelings, and thus trifle 
with what I felt was the only treasure earth could 
afford. And even after I had smiled at the sud- 
denness and wildness of my apprehension, it con- 
tinued to haunt me. I would leave her no longer 
in doubt. I would quict my fears, and _ still the 
nervous irritability which tormented’ me, by pour- 
ing forth, at once, my passion—my hopes—my 
fears. I would write—I would tell herall. The 
letter would reach her a mail in advance of myself, 
obliged as I was, to tarry on business; and be- 
sides, it would spare me the awkwardness of my 
first avowal, in person ; for now, for the first time, 
I realized that this could but be attended with con- 
siderable embarrassment. Despite all my burning 
ardor—the unreserved confidence between us—it 
would sound strange to her to listen to words of 
passion from me. 

And so I wrote her. How rapidly the pen rush- 
ed over the smooth paper, how fell into sentences 
‘of wonderful expression the fervent fancies which 
sprung forth from the heated brain! Ah! she 
could no longer doubt the depth—the strength— 
the purpose—of my love ! 

‘ No woman, indeed, could read that that letter, 
and mistake the extent of its import. 

And so I filled my sheet, and then, casting my- 
self upon the bed in utter exhaustion, sunk into a 
restless and troubled slumber, to dream of what 
had agitated my waking hours, and all transform- 
ed into grotesque shapes by the influences of fa- 
tigue and fear. ; 

The next day was one of business; but ill done, 


iny few lingering acquaintances adicu, | sprang in- 
to the waiting coach, just as the sun vanished from 


and excitement and want of sleep I had suffered, 
just as the family clock struck cight. The moon 
| was tipping the castern woods with silver, as I en- 
‘tered the little gate to the front avenue, and took 
| my way through its tall poplars, tothe house. 

The feeble gleam of the summer stars cast little 
light, and my short path lay in the shadow of the 
trees. My footsteps left nosound on the velvet and 
dew-moistened turf. 

As | approached the house, I heard a sob. 

There was a little arbor just beside the dwelling, 





formed of lattice-work and overerceping vines.— 
| The sound came thence. 

Inyoluntarily I paused ; and again the same in- 
| definable apprehension of impending evil, which | 
had once before experienced, chilled my blood and 
arrested its rapid course. 

Again the sob was heard, and the low murmur 
of a voice; her voice. 

A moment, and I heard deep, manly tones, 
which seemed to reply; I thought they were my 
father’s. 

Astonished, confused, irresistibly impelled, I ap- 
proached. I erept up, unconscious of anything but 


my senses, and, sofily parting the vines, saw, by the 
dim starlight, two forms; the slighter one,—hers 
—encircled by the arm of the other, and the head 
seemingly reclined on his shoulder. 

“ Poor boy ?”’ said that manly voice— it was my 
| father’s—“ poor, poor boy: That such a blow 
should ever be dealt that tender heart, and by me !”’ 

“ No, no,’’ said Kate, in tones that thrilled eve- 
ry fiber of my system—for they spoke in a language 
of feeling that my heart recognized, though I had 
never listened to it before ;—* no, the fault is mine. 
| should better have read the meaning of those 
earnest eyes—of that softened voice. I should have 
known—and what should I have known? that le 
who was always to meas a brother—a mere child 


no, no! [could not! there is no fault, but misfor- 
tune! alas! too serious! too sad !’’ 


Kate! there is no blame, though there has been 











“My sweet Kate,” replied my father, in a tone, 
calm, yet eloquent with feeling,—and 1 heard a| was the innocent cause ef the misfortune. And 
soft kiss—how that sound smote on my nerves, for | accordingly, one day, she asked me to lean on her 
it told a truth that went crushing into my heart,| arm, and leading me to a favorite resort of other 
burying in ruin the hope of life ;—“ my sweet| days, begged me to bear with her a few moments, 


blindness, That you should not suspect this in- 
fatuation, is not strange; but that I who have] already overflowing from hers,—as I bade her pro- 
known men and seen life, should fail to detect it,| ceed. 

seenis indeed incredible. Ihave studied him with 
_the fondest care; [ have fancied myself master of | my own, and in those tones whose power I could 
every impulse and every desire. I have toiled and | not, if I would, resist, and addressing me as brother, 
studied, and schemed for him; I would have sa-| though more tenderly than often greets the ear of 


grew dark; witha deep groan, I sank to the 
ground, 





When consciousness was again restored to me, I 
was reclining on my own bed, in the little room 
where pleasamt dreams had so often visited my 
childish slumbers. I started to see my lean and 
shriveled hand ; a low voice was in my ear, and the 
countenance of my dear Kate—tcarful and pale, 
bent over me and a warm kiss rested on my lips. 
The recollection of my sorrow returned; with a 
stifled groan, I averted my face and closed my cyes, 
as though to shut out the world and all it contain- 
ed. 

For six weeks, I had hovered between life and 
death, raving in my ceaseless delirium, of the 
scenes which induced it. Now, I fancied myself 
striving again for the honors of my class, and now 
struggling fiereely for power and place in the arena 
of active life; but the burden of my breken dis- 
course, was of my father and Kate, and that terri- 
ble revelation which had smitten me to the dust. 
For these six weeks, had I trembled thus on the 
verge of eternity; but a good constitution, aided 
by judicious medical treatment,and the best of nurs- 
ing, finally triumphed. 

For wecks, still, after this return to conscious- 
ness, | continued utterly helpless. Kate constant- 
ly hovered, like a guardian angel, beside my bed ; 
for though her presence continually kept alive my 
anguish, yet could Inot endure her absence. Very 
little conversation passed ; her ministrations were 
managed, with the most delicate tact, to divert my 
mind from its grief. But at length I began more 
rapidly to mend, till at last I was enabled to walk 
abroad. 


the tumult of my own bosom, and the evidences of| My father, too, during this time, had oceasional- 


ly visited me; just often enough, with his kind, 
calm, soothing words, and impressive benignity of 
countenance, to assure me of his deep and delicate 
sympathy, and yet not so frequently as to draw my 
thoughts unnecessarily to the one sad subject. 

The attentions, too, of Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm, 
were most tender and unremitting ; and so, withall 
these evidences of love, I half cheated myself, at 
times into a forgetfulness of my misery. 

But at last I was enabled to leave the house, 
though only the shadow of my former self; and 
now I longed to go forever, and find forgetfulness in 
the din of the world, or the silence of the grave.— 
I felt no gratitude at my recovery ; 1 would vastly 
have preferred never to have awakened from that 


in years—a play mate scarcely too old for the sports | delirium, on earth. 
of childhood—could I have guessed that he was 
cherishing in silence,a passion so strange, so strong, } ther crisis at hand ; that there must be a full ex- 
so misplaced, as this unfortunate letter reveals? O| planation of the Past, and a calm consideration of 


And now all seemed to feel that there was ano- 


the Future. 
But how should this be done? 
How indeed, but by the delicate tact of her who 


while she endeavored to perform a duty. 
The tears sprung to my own eyes,—they were 


And then, with that subduing glance fascinating 


| criticed life itself to seeure his happiness’; yet how | lover, she told her simple story ;-—-how she had al- 
I fear, so was my mind occupied by contending e- | has Providence mocked at my efforts, and turned| ways loved me as a brother, with a devotedness 
motions. But it was finished, at last, and bidding | to gall the sweet draught which 1 imagined was to} that no test could shake, though never, or an in- 


impart pleasure to all !’’—— 


stant, dreaming of any other love, on her own part 





I heard no more ; my brain recled ; everything | or mine; how she had been pleased with the noble 
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form and graceful dignity of my father, still in the 
very prime of life, and had learned to reverence his 
wisdom, and admire his calm and lofty impulses, 
before he had ever given evidence of his own re- 
gard for her; Row he hiad wooed her in style of 
mingled collttesy, atid affection and respect, that 
was quite irresistible ;==gaiting, too, as it did, an 
additional charm from the mystery which had ever 
attended him ; and how she had granted his suit, 
yielding up all her affections to him, and fondly 
imagining, at the same time, that she was drawing 
still closer the bond between us! How, two, they 
had kept it all frem me, for the purpose of a plea- 
sant surprise, with which to greet my return home ; 
how the time for the ceremony had been fixed at 
no distant day, and preparations for it had already 
commenced, when that passionate letter of mine, 
én which I had written the very secret of my soul, 
in language which showed my entire devotedness, 
hhad come like a thunder-clap, to shatter all their 
golden visions. 

What could I reply to this? Ilad there beea 
any tene of scorn, or levity, or conscious wrong- 
doing, I could have found words ; as it was, I could 
only weep. And so we wept, together ; and then 
slowly returned homeward, to weep again. 

The next day, my father sought me on a similar 
errand. I shrunk from. this conference rather 
more: but such a pure, noble, unselfish compas- 
sion filled every accent and pervaded his whole 
snanner, that I was again completely subdued. 

“ T have not sought you, my son,” said he, “ te 
wepeat what has already been told you; I shall on- 
ly say, in reforence to it, that had I for a moment 
suspected the attachment you were cherishing, I 
would have yielded !ife sooner than have come be- 
tween it and its cbject. Still, I firmly believe that 
a union such as yeu proposed, would have accom- 
plished far less for the happiness of either, than ei- 
ther can realize. I have been no careless observer 
of human nature ; and J feel assured that you have 
not suffered so much, without escaping even worse. 
Your nature—after the golden light of young pas- 
sion faded, would chafe at the idea of disparities 
which you would have felt to be hnmiliating—so 
sensitive is it—to your manhood; and this slight 
cause, like the continual wearing of a fetter, would 
eventually have galled you into unhappiness, if not 
actual misery. 

“ But I have now come to say that I value your 
happiness far more than my own, and that this is 
also the case with—-with Kate. Love you, as you 

would demand, after all that has passed, she can- 
not. But if it will in the least spare your feelings, 
not to see her assume the relation we have both 
contemplated, speak ; say it, my son, without hesi- 
tation ; and she will remain only your sister, and 
to me, be again a stranger.” 

I was overcome at the noble tenderness with 
which these words were spoken ; I forgot myself, 
in the generous contagion ; and as soon as my ec- 
motions would permit, I hastened to speak. 

“My father,” said I, “do you judge me, then, 
so meanly as to suppose my own sorrows can be 
alleviated by ensuring the wretchedness of others, 
and those otl:ers dearer to me than existence ? No; 
my own happiness, new, depends upon your own 
and—hers, For me, 1 shall reeover from this 
stroke—severe though it be. I bave youth and the 
world left to me ; with your noble generosity be- 
fore my eyes, I should be less than a man to per- 
mit my own feelings to stand in the way of high 
motives.” 

At this moment, I was aware of the presence of 
Kate. She had come, as had been managed, to 








I rose ; and you may imagine the strange spec- 
tacle of a son joining the hand of her he had loved 
so long and deeply, with that of his father, and say- 


ing 
“ This union is blessed, as it blesses me.” 
Ant thus chded the narrative of the Sie 


Axb Son. 
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THE FEMALE HEART. 
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The following lines were addressed by a young 
lady to a gentleman, who being requested to write 
in her Album, had instead designed the Frmace 
Heart, and subdivided it by the various passions. 
The prominent of which were, Dress, Frivo.iry 
and Scanpat: 


And who art thou, can thus portray, 
The female heart ?— 

I pity thee, unhappy youth, 
Who e’er thou art. 


For thee no pleasant memories paint, 
Domestic bowers, 

No tender mother could have watched 
Thy childhood’s hours. 


O! no, thou never couldst forget 
Her sacred love— 
Iler midnight watch, her ceaseless care, 


All praise above. 


Ne gentle sister could have raised 
Hier trusting eyes, 
Fraught with the love, that fondly says, 
** Tis thee I prize.’’ 


Alas, it never lias been thine, 
In life to tend 

Her gaze of love which wins the smile, 
Of dearest friend. 


Of woman thou hast only known 
The weaker part, 

Else thou couldst never thus have drawn 
The female heart. 


Ilave Love and Frienpsuir such small share 
In woman's heart ? 

Have Fortrrupe, and Hore, and Farta 
No little part ? 


Have heavenly Cuarity, and Trurn 
No resting place ?— 

Alas, poor youth, if these are lost, 
Ifeaven help thy race. 


Is woman vain? Tis man that lights 
The spark of sin— 

To praise the gilded case, nor care 
For gems within. 


Farewell—forgiveness kindly prompts 
The fervent prayer, 
That e’en thy life may ver be blessed 
With woman’s care. 
——_—___—_<+ 4 @ 2 ——__—____—_ 


A celebrated wit made one of his happiest 
jokes when he heard that Bishop,who had been 
sent to Portsmouth preparatory to transport- 
ation for life, had escaped. 

** Gad, sir,” said he, “ he must have been an 
arch bishop to do that; and yet his dislike to 





endorse the magnanimous offer of my father. 


phe see ie quite unaccountable.” 
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THE WIZARD OF ST. GABELLE. 








“You wish to hear a ghost story,’ said my 
uncle Bayle one evening, as we gathered about 
his chair, “ you wish to hear a ghost story : 
very well, you shall have your wish. I will 
relate an incident of which I myself was wit 
ness, and which is therefore strictly true.” 

We drew still closer to the old gentleman; 
und listened with the greatest interest as he 
related the following adventure : 

One evening in autumn, full forty years 
ago, I was returning from Toulouse; I had 
traveled far that day, having already fiassed 
Autereve, where some friends of mine would 
have had me spend the night, but I was re- 
solved to push on to Saverdim, which you 
know is three leagues distant on the road. | 
had arrived in front of the monastery of Bouls 
brenne, when suddenly there burst forth a ter- 
rible storm. Ina moment the night became 
dark, and the road impassable. 1 should have 
asked shelter in the convent, but my horse, 
frightened at a sudden clap of thunder, dash. 
ed into a narrow pathway to the left, and bore 
me away in spite of all lcould do. Notwith- 
standing the speed at which he went, I soon 
perceived that we were on the direct road to 
St. Gabelle. And when at last my horse 
slackened his pace, which he did of his own 
good will, I found myself before the village 
inn. 

I entered. The guests were numerous, a- 
mong whom I observed several Spanish mer- 
chants, and some hunters, who like myself, 
had been overtaken by the storm. We dried 
our clothes by the fire; after which,supper was 
announced, and we sat down to the table. 

The conversation first turnede upon the 
storms, weather, and the badness of the roads, 
One said he had been thrown from his horse ; 
another had been a full hour in extricating his 
horse and wagon from a mud-hole., 

“It is horrible weather,” said a third.— 
“ Just the time for ghosts and witches.” 

Although this was a natural remark, it gave 
rise to a lively conversation. 

‘* Soreerers and spirits choose a clear, moon- 
iuht night to hold the ir orgies, in preference 
to sucha one as this.” 

We turned to look at the author of this ob- 
servation, and saw it was one of the Spanish 
merchants. 

“Tt would seem that the gentleman is fami- 
liar with the custom of ghosts,’ exclaimed a 

a young man by my side, “ and that they have 
toldhim that they like neither to get muddy 
nor wet.” 

“Young man,” said the Spaniard, casting a 
terrific glance at the last speaker, “ speak not 
so lightly ona subject with which you are but 
little acquainted.” 

“ Would you like to make me believe in. 
ghosts?” returned the young man disdainful- 
ly. 

"& Perhaps,” replied the Spaniard, “if you 
have sufficient courage to look on them.” 

Flushed with anger the young man sprang 
to his feet. In a moment, however, he calm- 
ed himself and sat down again, saying— 

“ You should pay dear for that remark,were 
it not uttered by a madman.” 

“ A madman!” echoed the other, arising in 
his turn. “ Listen!” he added, striking the 
table with his fist, and throwing down a heavy 
leathern purse. 
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“Here are thirty quadruple, which I am 
willing to lose, if, within an hour, Ido not 
call up before your face the figure of any de- 
ceased person you shall name, even though he 
has been dead ten years—and if after recog- 
nizing him, you dare to allow him to imprint 
a kiss upon your lips.” 

“ You will do that?” said the young man 
with a scornful smile. 

“ Yes,” replied the Spaniard, “ on condition 
that you lose the same amount if I succeed.” 

“Thirty quadruples, my worthy conjurer,” 
said the young man gaily, after a moment’s si- 
lence, “is more than a student of Toulouse 
ever possessed; but if you will reduce the 
stake to five, I am your man.” 

The Spaniard took up his purse and said, 
“ Ah, you refuse, monsieur ?” 

“T refuse?” echoed the other. “If I only 
had the thirty quadruples, you would see.” 

“Here are four,” said I, “ which I add to 
your stakes.” 

Several others followed my example, and 
soon the sum was made up. We chose for 
the trial a small pavilion in the garden, so en- 
tirely isolated that the locality offered no 
chance for fraud. We made ourselves sure 
that there were but two outlets, viz: a win- 
dow, which was carefully closed, and a door, 
on the outside of which we were stationed.— 
Upon the tables had been placed materials for 
writing, and the lights had been carried away. 
The young man was shut up alone in the pa- 
vilion, the Spaniard remaining with us outside 
the door. 
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long veil. It moves not from the spot on 
which it rose.” 

“ Are you afraid?” asked the Spaniard. 
The young man answered, “I am not a- 
fraid.” 

Stupefied, we kept our eyes fixed upon the 
conjurer in silent awe as he proceeded to chant 
the third solemn stanza : 


‘Then says the phantom rising from the grave, 
That he may recognize me, 

I will go toward my friend, smiling, erect and fair, 
As in the days of my youth.” 


The Spaniard finished, and asked immedi- 
ately the same terrible question : 
“ What do you see?” 
“The figure advanees,” replied the student. 
“Tt lifts its veil. It is Francois Vialat! He 
approaches the table. He is writing his sig- 
nature.” 
“ Are you afraid ?” 
“No,” replied the young man, “I am not a- 
fraid.” 
Immediately the Spaniard commenced sing- 
ing, or rather howling, this last and horrible 
stanza : 
“Then says the phantom to the jeering youth, 
Come, let me touch thee now ; 
Place thy hand on my hand, thy heart against 
my heart, 
Thy lips upon my own,”’ 
“ What do you see?” cried the Spaniard, in 
a voice of thunder. 
“ He comes—he pursues me—he stretches 
out his arms—he will seize me. O, help, 


> 


help! 





A breathless silence prevailed for a moment, 
when the Spaniard began to chant, in a soft, 
melancholy voiee, a stanza which may be 
translated thus: 


* And the coftin is broke with a crash, 
And the grave is opening, 

And the pale phantom’s dark fvot is placed 
Upon the verdant moss,” 


After this first stanza, the Spaniard raised 
his voice and said solemnly, “ you have asked 
to see your friend Francois Vialat, who was 
drowned in the sea three years ago. What 
do you behold?” 

“ A whitish light arising near the window,” 
replied the young student; “ but it is only a 
shapeless wavering mist.” 

“ Are you afraid ‘” asked the stern voica of 
the Spaniard. 

And the young man answered, “I am not 
afraid.” 

We were stupified, breathless with sus- 
pense. The conjuror was silent fora moment. 
Then stamping thrice with his foot upon the 


ground, he chanted in a louder and more sol- 
emn voice than before: 


“ And the white phantom whose features pale 
Have been discolored by the waves, 

Presses the water from his clothes and hair 
With his winding sheet.”’ 


The chant ended. The Spaniard turned 
again toward the door, and cried in the same 
solemn tone: 

“You who would seek to dive into the mys- 
teries of the grave—what do you see ?” 


We listened anxiously, while the student 
replied in a calm voice, and like one who des- 
cribes an incident as it is taking place: 


“The mist spreads itself, and takes shapo 


“ Are you afraid ?” 
a savage joy. 

A piercing ery, and then a stifled sob, were 
the only answer to this terrible question. 

“T think I have won,” said the Spaniard, 
bitterly; “but I am satisfied with having 
taught hima lesson. Let him keep the money 
and be more wise in future.” 

So saying, he walked rapidly away. Fixed 
with horror, we re-opened the door, and found 
the young student seized with fearful convul- 
sions. The paper signed by Francois Vialat, 
was upon the table. Recovering, the young 
man demanded the conjurer, and with an oath 
of vengeonce, rushed from the room. We 
saw neither him nor the Spaniard afterward. 

My uncle finished. Trembling with terror, 
we dared notlook about us. At last I sum- 
moned sufficient courage to say: 

“ And why, after all this, do you not be- 
lieve in ghosts ?” 

“ Because neither the conjurer nor student 
ever returned, but ran off with the money we 
had advanced; whence we concluded that they 
were two consummate villains, of whom we 
were the dupes. Believe me, my dear chil- 
dren, however probable a ghost story may ap- 
pear, it will, in the end, prove to be the result 
of an excited imagination, or a wilful fraud.” 
-@- 

March of Intellect. 

A lad in Salem was asked a few days since 
by his teacher, what Pairimony meant!— 
“ Something left by a father,” was the prompt 
reply. “ And what would you call it if left by 
a mother?” “Why,” answered the boy, 
“ Matrimony, of course.” 


cried the conjurer, with 
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My dear, don’t pull that pig by the lail; you 





From the Cincinnati Atlas. 


EUROPE AND THE SCLAVONIANS. 





The Baltimore American, in noticing the 
fact that the majority of people in the Aus- 
trian Empire are Sclavonians, says that they 
could control the Government if they had 
“German heads.” No one need be troubled 
about that. The Sclavonians have as good 
heads as therearein Europe. There isa time 
for every race and every nation to be develop- 
ed. When the time for the Sclavonian devel- 
opment comes, there will be heads enough, 
and good ones, to accomplish the great ends 
for which Providence has reserved them. The 
Goths and Vandals were unknown, or despis- 
ed, by the great and civilized nations then on 
earth; but they did their work, and a mighty 
work. They gave blood and muscle to the 
enervated races of the south; and when them- 
selves civilized, relumed the earth with a 
brighter and better light. What do we now 
see? Italy has relapsed into a condition of 
effeminacy—morally and politically. France 
is without religion ; and Germany lives on the 
dry bones of rationalism and mysticism.— 
Some revolution, mightier than a mere change 
of Government, they must undergo, before 
their condition will be essentially changed.— 
To change the form of government is to change 
the outside modes of action; but does not 
change the moral nature of society. Itis like 
a man who puts on a new suit of clothes, but 
remains the same man. 


We know not what new forms of society 
are about to be developed; but it appears to 
us that Europe isin a condition of change 
which implies a vast deal more than a mere 
substitution of an Assembly of Democrats for 
a House of Peers. There is a change far 
more necessary than that. The great body of 
the people must be changed in their spirit.— 
The fountain of the great deep must be broken 
up, and society reinvigorated. When such 
changes become necessary, it has happened 
heretofore that they have been accomplished 
by great convulsions. The great empires of 
Asia (the greatest in history as to external 
magnificence) were all broken up and scatter. 
ed into fragments by revolutions and destruc. 
tions, foretold and described by the prophets 
of God. 


The vast Empire of Rome perished in the 
same way, while greater and nobler nations 
arise from its ruins, We shall not say that 
changes in existing societies must be accom. 
plished in the same mode, It may be a peace. 
ful and gradual change; but whatever it is, 
orin whatever way brought about, it appears 
to us impossible that the changes which de. 
velop the future of Europe should not be, in 
a degree, produced by the direct or indirect 
action of that one hundred millions of people, 
who have heretofore been so disregarded and 
despised—ihe great Sclavonian-Seythian, or 
northern nation of that continent, 

It cannot be imagined, for example, that 
sixteen millions of Sclavonians are, in this age 
of light, to submit to the domination of the 
archduchy of Austria in polities, or receive ec. 
clesiastical law from the Vatican of. Rome.— 
Look sharp at the maps. The army of Ra- 
deizky was composed chiefly of © « its; the 
army of Windischgratz, of R uns, and 








like a phantom. The head is covered with a 


may be fn hog yourself, one of these days. 





similar people. ‘These rae .ot come te 
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receive law from Ro 
come to give it! 

The Emperor Nicholas is doing much to 
accomplish great changes. He has an Amer- 
ican engineer making vast railroads through 
the heart of kis dominions, which will bring 
both light and strength to his vast empire.— 
He is gathering up great riches ; and while the 
rest of Europe is in debt, he is accumulating 
wealth. The mines of the Ural Mountains 
are richer than those of California by far. All, 
this is said with no great regard to Nicholas 
himself, or any other man, or mere govern- 
ment. But these means, these few facilitres, 
the new light accumulating in the north— 
there are, therefore, for that people, that fam- 
ily of nations, who have the samo race, and 
for the most part, the same creed. Do all 
these signs mean nothing? They mean much, 
more than whether there shall be a king or two 
less in Europe, or a noisy National Assembly 
sitting in Paris. The great clashings of na- 
tionalities, and the volcanic outbtrrsting o1 
races, are deeper and more powerful than any 
formal governments, whether royal or demo- 
eratic. Some such developments the signs of 
the times indicate; though what, we can not 
clearly sec, and must await the future to teach 
us. 





me or Vienna. They 
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The Peasantry of France. 





In the late Henry Coleman’s “ European 
Life and Manners,” is a very gratifying piec- 
ture of the Rural laborers of France. He 
Bays: 

“T seldom went among a field of laborers 


tention, more decorum, and more apparent 
devotion. I should as soon think ef seeing a 
dead man sitting erect in achair st church, as 
seeing an individual in the congregation 
asleep. ‘The churches too, are all free. You 
may make some contribution at the door, if 
you choose, but nothing demanded. 

A very well informed and most respectable 
American of my acquaintance, who has resid- 
ed in France twenty-five years, in Paris and 
in the country, says, he does not believe that 
there is in any country more conjugal fidelity, 
or stronger domestic affections; and that in 
this respect, the best French society is a pic- 
ture of what is most charming in domestic life. 
I have another friend who has been in French 
society for seven years, and he emphatically 
confirms the statement.” 

@ero-.-0Or- --——- 


Rocks of Lake Superior. 
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BY LEWIS CASS, 





Upon the southern coast of Lake Baperior, 
about 50 miles from the falls of St. Mary, are 
tho immense precipitous cliffs, called by tho 
voyager Le Pottrail, the Pictured Rocks. This 
name has been given them in consequence of 
the different appearances which they present 
to the traveler, as he passes their base in his 
canoe, It requires little aid from the imagin- 
ation to discern in them the castellated tower 
and lofty dome, and every sublime, grotesque, 
or fantastic shape which the genius of archi- 
tecture ever invented. ‘hese cliffs are an un- 
broken mass of rocks, rising to the clevation 
of 300 feet above the Jevel of the lake, 








in England or Seotland, especially if they 
were women, without some coarse joke or 
some indecent leer; at least, it has happened 
to me many times; and seldom without being 
solicited for something, “to drink your hon- | 
or’s health ;” and never, especially in Scot- 
land, without finding them sallow, haggard, 
barefooted, ragged and dirty. In France it is 
the reverse; they are weil clad with eaps as 
white as snow, or neat handkerchiefs tied 
around their heads; the men with neat blou- 
ses or frocks, and good hats; I have scarcely 
ever seen a barefooted or bare-legged woman 
jin Franee; let them be doing what they will 
they are always tidy; the address of the poor- 
est (I do not exaggerate) is as polite as that 
of the best people you find inthe city; and 
80 far from ever soliciting moncy, they have 
refused it in repeated instances, when for 
some little service, I have offered some com- 
pensation ; Count de Gourcy told me again 
and again, that even the most humble of them 
would consider it an offence to have it offer- 
ed to them. I do not believe there ever was 
happier peasantry than the Freneh. Drunk- 
enness is entirely unknown among them; 
and they are pre-eminent for their industry 


and stretching along the coast for fifteen 
miles, 

The voyagers never pasa this coast except | 
in the most profound ealm; and the Indians, 
before they make the attempt, offer their ae- 
customed oblation, to propitiate the favor of 
their Monitas. The eye instinctly searches 
along the eternal rampart, for a single place 
of security; but the search is vain. With an 
impassable barrier of rocks on one side, and 
an interminable expanse of water on the other, 
a sudden storm upon the lake would as inevit- 
ably assure destruction of the passenger in his 
frail canoe, as if he were on the brink of the | 
cataract of Niagara. 

The rock itself is a sand-stone, which is 
disintegrated ‘by the centinnal action of the 
water with comparative facility. There are 
no broken masses upon which the eye can 
rest and find relief. The lake is so deep, that 
these masses, as they are torn from the preei- 
pice, are concealed beneath its waters until it 
is reduced to sand. The action of the waves 
has removed every projecting point. 

* When we passed this immense fabric of na- 
ture, the wind was still and the lake was calm, 
But even the slightest motion of the waves, 








and economy. I went into one field, with a 
large farmer, where there were nearly a hun- 
dred, principally women and children, gather- 


ing grapes, and I did not see one among them, | 


whom I should not have been perfectly wil- 


Jing to have met at table, or in any other situ- 
ation. 


I never knew a people where there is, so | 


much charity to the poor; and as to church- 
going, so far as that constitutes religion, no 


people go before them; and in no places of 


religious worship have I ever seen more at- 





which in the most profound calm agitates 
| these eternal seas, swept through the deep 
caverns with the noise of the distant thunder, 
and died away upon the ear, as it rolled for- | 
ward in the dark recesses inaccessible to hu- | 
man observation. 

No soufid' more melancholy or more awful 
ever vibrated upon human nerves. It has left 
amimpression which neither time nor distance 





ean ever efface. 
Resting ina frail bark canoe, upon the lim- 
pid waters of the lake, we scemed almost sus- 








pended in air, so pelludid is the 
whieh we floated. In gazing upon the tow- 
ering battlements which impended over us, 
and from which the smallest fragments would 


our own insignificance. 


clement upon 


iave destroyed us, we felt, and felt intensely 
No situation ean be 
magined more appalling te the courage, or 


more humbling to the pride of man. We ap- 


peared like a small speck upon the broad face 
of creation. 


Our whole party, Indians, vovagors, soldiers, 


eflicers and servants, contemplated in mute 


istonishment the awful display of creative 


power, at whose base we hung; and no sound 
broke upon the ear to interrupt the ceaseless 
roaring of the waters. 
ple built with human hands, no pomp of wor- 
ship could ever impress the spectator with 
such humility, and so strong a conviction of 
the mmense distance between him and the A}. 
mighty Architect. 


No cathedral, no tem- 
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Advice to Wives. 





Sweetness of temper, affection to a husband, 


and attention to his interest, constitute the 
duties of a wife, and form the basis of matri- 


monial felicity. These are indeed the text, 
from which every rule for attaining this feliei- 
ty is drawn. The charms of beauty, and the 
brilliancy of wit, though they may captivate in 
the mistress will not long delight in the wife ; 


they will shorten even their own transitory 


reign, if as I have seen in many wives, they 
shine more for the attraction of everybody else 
than of their husbands. Let the pleasing of 
that one person be a thought never absent 
from your conduct. If he leves you as you 
would wish he should, he will bleed at heart 
should he suppose it for a moment withdrawn ; 
if he does not, his pride will supply the place 
of love and his resent that of suflering.— Mac. 
kenzie. 
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We Fixed That Chap. 


A few days ago, a gentleman (?) came inte 
our sanctum, took off his hat, picked upa 
picee of manuscript, and commenced reading, 
very closely. We reached over and took a 
letter out of his hat, unfolded, and commenced 





reading it. Ile was so busy that be did not 


diseover how we were paying him in his own 
coin, until we asked him what it was his cor- 
respondent was writing to him about a wo- 
man? “Why look here, Squire,” says the, 
“you surely are not reading my private let- 
ters?” “Certainly, sir,’ said wo, “ you are 
reading our private manuscripts.” He was 
plagued, begged us not to mention his name, 
promised te do so no more, and we gnit-even: 
— Prentice. 

sinh tildinaldieall 


Three Thursdays in One Week.. 


— 





A scientific paper says, let a vessel sail east 
round the world, and arrive in port on Thurs. 
day, according to their reckoning. On the fo}. 
lowing day let the crew land ; they will find 
it Thursday on shore. On the next day let 
them board a vessel which has just arrived 
from a cruise round the world, sailing in a 
westerly direetion, and they will again find it 
Thursday on board that ship. It is thus 
possible to find three. Thursdays in one 
week 
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Distinguished People. 


There are quite a number of them before 
the public at the present time ; but the hero 
ine of both worlds appears to be Lota MonTEs. 
One can scarcely take up a paper but “ Lola 
Montes” meets the eye. From an article in 
the “London Observer,” we learn that this 
“bright particular star,” is simply a bold, bad 
woman, with a pretty face, who was born in 
India, removed to Ireland when young, eloped 
at fifteen with a Lieut. Jones, was married 
to and went to India with him, In ’41 or ’42 
she returned to Ireland, thence to England, 
where her husband obtained a divorce, on ae- 
count of a liaison with a Capt. Lennox, in 
whose vessel she had sailed. She took the 
name of Lola Montes, and tried to turn act- 
ress, but was hissed off the stage of her Ma- 
jesty’s theatre, for not understanding her pro- 
fession, or having too little sense to follow it. 
Then she went over to France, led a dissolute 
life until lately, when she returned to Eng- 
land, at the age of thirty, kept on after the old 
fashion, and married a young booby, whose 
friends prosecuted her for bigamy, in order to 
release him. She is certainly a most interest- 
ing subject to employ the scribblcrs, type set- 
ters, and reading public of the old and new 
world! Editors must have run out of mate- 
rials! Columns are occupied telling how she 
looked, ard how she didn’t look—how she 
smoked her cigar, and when she smiled, and 
how she sat, and what she wore, and when 
she walked, and when and how she didn’t do 
nothing. She has high cheek bones, and a 
blue nose—no, it’s blue eyes’she has, and a 
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blue veil on her bonnet—and her figure’s 
black silk, and her dress is plump—no, that’s 


not it either !—her dress is black silk, and her| ty! 





Woman at Home. 


Such is the position in society which many 
estimable women are called upon to fill, that, 
unless they have stored their minds with gen- 
eral knowledge during the season of youth, 
they never have the opportunity of doing so 
afterwards. How valuable, then, is sucha 
store to draw upon for thought, when the 
mind throughout the day is busily employed, 
and sometimes when the head is weary! It 
is then that knowledge not only sweetens la- 
bor, but often, when the task is ended, and a 
few social friends are met together, it comes 
forth unbidden, in those glimpses of illumi- 
nation, which a well-informed, intelligent wo- 
man, is able to strike out of the humblest ma- 
terial. It is then that, without the slightest 
display, her memory helps her to throw in 
those apt illusions, which clothe the most fa- 
miliar objects in borrowed light, and make us 
feel, after having enjoyed her society, as if we 
had been introduced to anew and more in- 
telligent existence than we had enjoyed be- 
fore. But it would be impossible for an ig- 
norant, and, consequently, a short-sighted, 
prejudiced woman, to exercise this influense 
over us. We soon perceive the bonds of the 
narrow circle within which she reasons with 
self, even in the centre: we detect the opin- 
ions of others in her own, and we feel the 
vulgarity with which her remarks may turn 
upon ourselves the moment we are absent. 

But how different is the enjoyment, the re- 
pose we feel, in the society of a well-informed 
woman. who has acquired, in early youth, the 
habit of looking beyond the little affairs of 
every-day cxistence—from matter to mind, 
from action to principle, from time to eterni- 


figure is plump, and her mustaches are light| organ of discord, seldom reaches her; even 


brown-—-no, wrong again, it is the gosling 


who married her that has the brown mus- | 
So says the London Observer, and | 
the Home Journal repeats the important in- | 


tachea. 


formation for the benefit of the public in this | 
hemisphere. Of course we must help to cir- 
culate the news. Quite a list is given of her 
honorable paramours, in England and France. 
Amongst them is Lord Brougham; and it is 
a rare dish of discourse throughout.—Mrs. 
Swisshe’m. 
——_+ «95+ 


Very Well Done. 


A poor fellow who had spent hundreds of 
dollars at the bar of a certain groggery, being 
one day faint and feeble, and out of change, 
asked the landlord to trust him with glass of 
liquor. 

“ No,” was the surly reply ; “I never make | 
a practice of doing such things.” 

The poor fellow turned to a gentleman,who 
wes sitting by, and whom he had known in 
better days, saying, “Sir, will you lend me a 
sixpence ?” 

“ Certainly,” was the reply. 

The landlord with alacrity placed the decan- 
ter and glass before him; he took a pretty 
good horn, and having swallowed it, replaced 
the glass with evident satisfaction, he turned 














to the man who had lent him the sixpence, and 


said : | 

“Here, sir, is the.sixpence I owe you; 1| 
make it a point, degraded as I am, always to| reign of King Ti, (A. D. 555, 
pay borrowed money before I pay my grog | gan to sit with their leys hanging down; i. e 


bill?” 


slander, which so often slays the innocent,she 
is in many eases able to discern. Under all 
the little crosses and perplexities which nee- 
essarily belong to household eare, she is able 
to look calmly at their comparative insignifi- 
cance, and thus they can never disturb her 
peace; while, in all the pleasures of intellect- 
ual and social intercourse, it is her privilege 
to give as bountifully as she reveives.— Mrs. 
Ellis, 
— i 
Experience. 

The geneology of Experience is brief; for 
E:xperience isthe child of thought, and thought 
is the child of action, Wecannot learn men 
from books, nor can we form, from written de- 
scriptions, a more aceurate idea of the move- 
ments of the human heart, than we can of the 


movements of nature. A man may read all 


his life, and form no conception of the rush of | 


a mountain torrent, or the waving of a forest 
of pines in a storm; and a man may study in 
a closet, the heart of his fellow creatures for 
ever,and have no idea of the power of ambi- 
tion, or the strength of revenge. 





hs oat het tl 

Whaat us sarp.—At a Parish examination 
a clergyman asked a charity boy if he had ev- 
er been baptized ? 

“ No, sir,” was the reply, “not 2s I know of, 
but I’ve been wax‘nated” 

lia etic 

It is recorded in Chinese history,that in the 

) the people be- 


29 


they used chairs! 


The gossip of society, that many-toned | 


Rea 


Literary Habits of the Hog. 
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The hog is exceedingly literary in his ha- 
bits. His works are published in large issues 
of ten and twelve mo., with an appendix at 
the cnd of each, interlarded with liberal quo- 
tations from Greece. Although he has dealt 
somewhat largely in stocks and banks and do- 
mestic produce, his property,like that of most 
literary men, is his pen. Like the good and 
»great in all ages, he has his imitaters and 
counterfeiters “in linked sweetness long drawn 
out,” not only in Bologna, but in every other 
quarter of the globe. It is said that some of 
the rarest and sweetest morsels imported in- 
to Eden, when Adam was making prepata- 
tions for housekeeping, were conferred upon 
Adam’s rib, which he spared for domestic use. 
So, by a singular coincidence, some of the 
sweetest combinations of animal organization 
are conferred upon our friend’s spare rib. He 
is in some respects a peripatetic philosopher, 
making his discoveries in his rambles. He 
skims not over the surface. He goes to the 
root of the matter. He takes things, not by 
guess, but knows. If he is notin favor of the 
“free soil movement,” he is of the free move- 
ment of the soil, and manifests his attachment 
to his principles by incessant labor in the 
cause, 

+ <@= + —______ 
Proof Positive. 


A clergyman of the Universalist denomina- 
tion was avcused, while in Lowell, of “ vio- 
lently dragging his wife from a revival meet- 
ing, and compelling her to go home with 
him.” He replied as follows: 

1. I have never attempted to influence my 
wife in her views, nor her choice of a meet- 
ing. 

2. My wife has not attended any of the re- 
vival meetings in Lowell. 

3. IT have not attended even one of these 
meetings for any purpose whatever. 

4, Neither my wife nor myself have any in- 
clination to attend those meetings. 

5. I never had a wife. 

~ =«@> + 


Christianity in Turkey. 





Rev. H. O. Dwight, who has recently re- 
turned to the United States, speaks in grati- 
fying terms of the progress of the Gospel in 
Turkey. When he first went to Constantin- 
ople, some years since, the enemies of Chris- 
tianity were found everywhere, and its friends 
were regarded with disgust and hatred. Now, 





the religion of the Bible is not only tolerated, 
but it is actually protected by the Sultan !— 
|The influence of the foreign ambassadors has 
'been successfully exerted in behalf of the 
missions, and has done much to allay Turkish 
prejudice. English, German and French res- 
_idents show the most friendly spirit*to the mis- 
'sionaries. A few years since, female educa- 
tion was unknown in Turkey. Now the mis- 
_sion has a flourishing Female Seminary, and 
‘there are quite a number of: other female 
schools. 

cali —« «@> > asst 
Ritcher says,—* No man can either live pi- 
ously, or die righteous, without a wife.” A 
very wicked old bachelor of our acquaintance 
says to this, “O, yes! sufferings and severe 
trials purify and chasten the heart.” 
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A stont heart, a clear conscience, and never despair! 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


F. A. LOOMIS 


Has become connected with the Lirerary Union, 
fall powers to transact business. 




















with 





Local Agents. 
N. Y. City, Dexter & Protacr. 
Syracuse, W. L. Palmer ; office between the west doors 
of the Syracuse House. 
Aupany, T'homas Clark. 





Advertising Agent. 


V. B. Palmer ; offices in New York, Philadelphia, Bosten 
aud Baltimere. 





Back Numbers. 


Files of Vol. I. can still be obtained. Asan inducement to 
new subscribers, the volume c omplete will be furnished sach at 
fifty cents ;—just half price. Those who prefer, can obtain it 
of us, be sautifully bound, for $1.25; or in good plain binding, 
for $1.00. 

{3 Attention isinvited to the very liber 
in our Prospectus. 


al terms te CLuns 





50 Agents Wanted 


To canvass, to whom the 
given. 


most liberal inducements will be 





To Teachers & Trustces. 
The Editors of this paper propose to act as gratu/tous agents 
in procuring situations for Teachers and Teachers for situations. 
They will also furnish plans for school houses to those in- 
tending to build. 


CENTRAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 








We congratulate our citizens and the public | 
generally, upon the opening in our midst—on Mon- 
day of the present week---of this new |nstitution. 
Nearly all of the Faculty and above fifty Students, 
were in attendance, 

Rev. Mr. Pinney commenced the services by 
reading a portion of the Scriptures and invoking 
the blessing of Heaven upon the new enterprise. 
Dr. Potter---the Head of the Faculty, and princi- 
pal agent in the establishment of the Col!ege---then 
followed in an earnest und impressive speech, de- 
tailing to some extent the principles by which he 
had been governed in his preliminary labors, and 


the objects which they, with the co-operation of 


their pupils, designed to achieve. To the latter he 
urged the importance of that studiousness of habit 
which alone warrants eminence in a profession still 


subject to improve.nent, and a persoual deportment 


that shall do honor to their Institution and the city 
in which it is located. 

One of the most pleasing circumstances of the 
occasion, was the presence of four of the Lady Stu- 


dents, who are qualifying themselves to act in the 
This is | enlivening it with a gleeful strain, 


cause of Ilumanity by alleviating its ills. 
right : 
chivalry---the qualities to enable her to appreciate 


suffering, and the sympathy to administer to its re- | these charming singers without going home a bet- 


lief. 
This is peculiarly an age of innovation : 


unwilling to comprehend what is new. 


chological nature, and his physical wants. 


woman has now---no less than in the age of | feeling and passion are allayed rather than excited. 


hew 
sciences and new modifications of science are con- 
tinually springing up all around us---annihilating lin fact were most of the pieces executed. 
old theories, and puzzling those who are unable or | singers have left the impression that they are not 
Perhaps | only admirable performers, but that they are deep- 
in no department of science has there been more, 
that is novel or startling pomulgated, than in that 
which has reference to Man, his mental and psy- | 
Intel- 
lects of a practical kind have endeavored to adapt 
these new'y developed principles to various systems 


| commissioning of practitioners upon "ae as an- 
t.gonistie as sickness is to health. 

From what we have learned respecting the ‘Cen- 
“tral Eclectic Medical College’ and the objects of | 
its founders, we suppose it is designed to harmon- 
ise different theories, so far as to combine what is 
considered of essential value in cach, and discard 
what rests on no other merit than use and dogma- 
tism. ‘To such an undertaking---however chimer- 
ical it may appear to those inclined te look hope- 
lessiy upon any attempt to Reform, or however 
strongly it may be opposed by that conservatism 
which is always in the way of Progress,---no one 





ean wish less success than is merited by its object 
and carned by its effort. 
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Ossian E. Dodge. 








This unrivaled vocalist, on Thursday evening of 
last week, gave our citizens one of his infmitable 
concerts. Possessing, as he does, a musical talent 
of the highest order, with a compass of voice that 
qualifies him to exeeute a solo to admiration, his 
concerts, of their kind, are perfect. Ilis deserip- 
tious of the cireumstances upon which many of the 
songs were founded added a zest and freshness to the 
entertainment which the musie alone—in our judg- 
Ilis execution of the 
startling, thrilling, as it was, could not 
have made the profound impression felt and acknow- 
ledged by his auditory, had it not been preceded by 
a narration of the events producing the calamity. 


ment—could 
* Maniac,’ 


never give. 


Bnt however excellently Dodge delineates the pa- 
thetic and the terrible, 
the comic department; 


he is not less a master in 
controlling with magic 

| power tho risibilities, as wellas the emotions, of all 

who see and hear him. 


ter, could have succeeded in so perfect a sclf-adap- 





None but a thorough mas- 


| tation to almost every phase of human feeling and 
| human character, as was evinced in his ‘ Niagara 
‘ Falls ;’ and the half-recitative half-pantomimic 
* Magnetic Lecture.’ In short, Dodge isan ad- 
actor; and were it not that he is in him- 
self a whole Thespian corps, we should be delight- 


mirable 


ed to witness an exhibition of his tragie power and 
quaint conceits on the stage. 
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The Alleghanians. 





This band of musical artistes have given us two 
admir:ble entertainments. We do not recollect 
having enjoyed, in a long time, anything of the 
kind that pleased us so well. Their music—which 
by amateurs is pronounced excellent—is of that 
particularly pleasing character which makes all list- 
eners pleased with themselves,and with each other. 
At once stirring the soul with a gentle pathos, and 





the extremes of 


| Noone who hath ‘ music in his soul’ can listen to 


ter, if not a wiser person. The solos by Miss 


| GoopENOW, were received with 


rapturous rounds of applause by the audience—as 


and the duetts, 


These 


Mr. Sedgwick’ s Lecture. 


The following complimentary notice, from the N. 
Y. Pathfinder, is only one of many which have 


|een called forth from the Press by this admirable 


production : . 
* Free Scuoors.—The Syracuse Literary Un- 
‘ion, which is, by the way, one of the best literary 
*journais we know of, publishes a Lecture on Free 
‘Schools, by Charles B. Sedgwick, Esq., which 
‘we only wish we had space to transfer entire to our 
‘columns. It is a noble production, worthy of a 
‘ Christian ,a philanthropist, and ascholar ; and we 
‘ cannot resist the temptation, notwithstanding our 
* want of room for lengthy paragraphs, to give the 
glowing and eloquent conclusion of Mr. Sedg- 
* wick’s Lecture.’ 





<e~ 
Jail vs. Schoolhouse. 


The Williamsburgh Times has this pithy serap, 
which embodies a great deal of truth in very few 
words : 

‘The County Legislature are about to expend 
‘ thirty thousand, two hundred and three dollars, 
‘and twenty-six cents, for the erection of a wing 
‘Why, why is this?’ Is it 
‘impolitic for the people to know the necessity of 
‘this addition. ‘The inventor of the guillotine, it is 
‘said, was the first to perish by the instrument.— 


‘to the county jail. 


‘This isa vulgar error, and we hope the same may 
* come true of the jail wing architects. Tax pay- 
ers of King’s County! what a splendid school- 
‘ house dollars build ! 
‘And yetif it were asked for a schoolhouse, what 
°|*orumbling there would be. When applied toa 
‘jail, an awful silence prevails.’ 


. 


would fourteen thousand 


«-—@- - 


Belfast, Me., comes to us 
enlarged and printed on new ad beautiful ty pe.— 


The State “ones, 


Although of a partizan character, this paper pre- 
sents a great varicty of useful and entertaining mat- 
ter,and must be well sustained. It has just passed 
into the hands of Wa. L. Avery, who has approv- 
ed himself well qualified for the arduous and res- 
ponsible duties 


assumed. 
a 
(ay~ Judge Courtland Cushing, of Madison, Ia., 
has been appointed Charge to Sweden, in place of 
II. L. Ellsworth, recalled, 
a coe 


LOCAL ITEMS. 








Sherman Thurston, 

Was arrested a few days since at Oswego, on 
the charge of breaking into Hiram Judson’s jewel- 
ry store some wecks ago. A portion of the prop~ 
erty was recovered, and the guilt of the prisoner 
clearly established upon the examination. 

L. N. Fowler, 

Continues his lectures at Malcolm Hall, to grad- 
ually increasing audiences. Phrenologists and 
Phrenological Science in this country, owe much to 
the labors of the brothers, Fowler. 

The Man who inhaled the Gas, 

From the pipe on the corner of Salina and Fay- 
ette streets, nearly lost his life: he was insensible 
four or five hours after the accident. This should 





\ly imbued with that good nature and amiability, 


without which, no degree of musical attainment 
could render them permanently successful. 
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The Williamsburgh Daily Times comes to us 


We think it | 


in a pretty dress and well made up. 


be a warning to those who have charge of the ap- 
| paratus, 
Theaters. 

The Old Baptist Church and Brintnall’s Hall, 
are both to be fitted up as Theaters. Of course both 
will be failures. By such establishments as these 
must be, Syracuse will be likely to gain little but 


of Hygiene and Medical Treatinent, which has | not behind its neighbors in the great city, and w cl- | an augmentation of viee—an increase quite ynne- 


resulted in the establishment of Colleses and the 


come it to our Exchange List. 
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Setcurs or Rerorms AND Reronmers or Great 
Brrraw anp Inevanpo. By Henry B. Stan- 
ton. New York: John Wiley, 161 Broadway. 
Such is the title of an admirably exccuted vol- 

ume mostly composed of articles originally fernish- 

ed for publication in the National Era, 

From the hasty glance we have been able to 
sfive it we Jearn that it has been the design of the 
author to plaee before the American Public, not 
wonky condemsed persoual sketches of the principal 
British Reformers of the last seventy five years, 
but the histery and bearing of their measures up- 
on British Polities. 

In style this volume is beld, vivid, and masterly, 
presenting in a singularly attractive form such his- 
‘torical and personal incidents as must interest every 
weader. 

Although many readers may not participate in 
‘our author’s supplementary views of the British 
Literati, and Literature, we prediet that no one 
will lay down this faseinating book unread. 

The following scrap of Literary History, we con- 
sider unsurpassed by any in the language ; 

* In estimating the literary influences which have 
contributed to the cause of Progress and Reform 
in Great Britain, during the present century, a 
high place should be assigned to the Epinsuren 
Review. 

‘This celebrated perodical appeared at an era 
when independence of thought and manliness had 
almost ceased from the public journals and coun- 
cils of the kingdom. The terrors of the French 
revolution had arrested the march of liberal opin- 
ions, The declamation of Burke and tho ambi- 
tion of Napoleon had frightened the isle from its 
propriety. Tooke had barely eseaped tho gailows 
through tne courageous eloquence of Erskine. 
Fox had withdrawn from the contest in despair, 
and cherished in secret the fires of freedom, to 
ourst forth ia happier times. 

‘Previous to 1802, the literary perodicals of 
Great Britain, letters, and gossip, partly original 
and partly selected, huddled together without sys- 
tem, and making up a medly as varied and respee- 
table as a first class weekly newspaper of the pres- 
ent day. The criticisms of books were jejune in 
the extreme, consisting chiefly of a few smart wit- 
ticiems, and meager connecting remarks string- 
ing together ample quotations from the work un- 
der review. They rarely ventured into deep 
water on philosophical subjects, and as seldom 
pushed out upon ths tempestuous sea of political 
discussion. Perhaps one or two journals might 
plead 4 feeble exception to the general rule; but 
the mass were weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable. 

‘Phe Ediaburgh appeared. It bounded into the 

arena without the countenance of birth or station, 


the French revolution at onmee arrested the public 
eye, and stamped the character of the journal.— 
Pedants inthe pulpit, and seribblers of Rosa-Ma- 
tilda verses in printed albums, saw, from other arti- 
cles in the manifesto, that exterminating war was 
declared on their inanities and sentimentalities.— 
The new journal was perused with avidity, and 
produced a sensation in all classes of readers, ex- 
citing admiration and envy, love and hatred, defi- 
ance and fear. 
tion, steadily rose to the highest position ever at- 


It rapidly obtained a large cireula- 


tained by any similar publication, reigned supremo 
in an empire of its own creation for a third of a 
century, accomplishing vast good mingled with no 
ineonsiderable evil. 

‘The honor of founding this Review belongs to 
Sydney Smith. He suggested the ides to Messrs. 
Jeffrey, Brougham, and Murray—he, a poor 
youug curate of Salishury Plain, “ driven in stress 
of politles”’ into Edinburgh, while on a voyage to 
Germany—they, briefless young advocates of the 
northern capital. They all subsequently rose to 
eminence ; all becoming lords except Smith, who 
might have been made a lord bishop if he had not 
been created the prince of wits. The four adven- 
turers, who met in the eight or ninth story of 
Buccleugh Place, and agreed to start a Review, 
provided they could get the first number publish- 
ed on trust, they not having money enough to pay 
the printer, could not have dreamed that the jour- 
nal would be eagerly read for half a century, from 
London to Calcutta, from the Cape of Good Hope 
to the sources of the Mississippi, and that Broug- 
ham would become Lord Chancellor of Great 
Britain, Jeffrey Lord Justice of the highest court 
of Scotland, Murray also Lord Justice of Scotland 
and Smith Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral, firing 
hot shot at Pennsylvania for not paying interest on 
a srnajl loan from his surplus of £60,000. 

‘ Did space permit, it might be interesting te 
attempt to trace the cause of the great power 
which this perodical exerted over public opinions. 
The temper of the times when it appeared in re- 
spect to polities, and the Dead sea of duliness in 
literary criticism that spread all around, gave nov- 
elty to an enterprine which proposed to combine 
the highest literary and seientifie exeellence with 
the boldest diseussion of public men and affairs. 
The execution of the plan came up to the lofty 
tone of the manifesto. In its infancy, and onward 
toits maturity, the Edinburgh surrounded itself 
with a host of contributors whose names have 
given and received celebrity from its pages. Smith, 
Jeffrey, Brougham, Murray, Scott, Playfairg Les- 
lie, Brewster, Stewart, Horner, Romilly, Stephen, 
Mackintosh, Brown, Malthus, Ricardo, Hallem, 
Hamilton, Hazlitt, Forster, McCulloch, Macaulay, 
Carlyle, Talfourd—and these are but a tithe—have 
given it their choicest productions,ranging through 
the fields or polities,finanee, jurisprudence, ethics, 
science, poetry, art, and letters, in all their multi- 
form departments. The contributions of many of 
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authors, grave or sarcastic, eulogistic or saucy, ar- 
gumentative or sentimental, chaste of slashing,clas- 
sical or savage. A man-of-war of the first class, 
and of the regular service, when civil and eeclesi- 
astival abuses were to be discovered and destroyed, 
in litierary contests it often run up the flag and 
used the weapons of the buccaneer. Not only did 
it exterminate the small craft of penny-a-line noy- 
elists and poctasters, but it pursued Wordsworth, 
Southey, Coleridge, Byron, Montgomery, Lamb, 
and all with whom they treated or sympathized, 
with a spirit akin to that of the “ Red Corsair of 
the Mozambique,’’ when chasing 
‘*Argosies with portly sails, 
Flying by him with thhir woven wings, 
Rich with Barbarie pearl and gold,” 

The very temerity of the Review, sustained by 
such rare learning, ability, and brilliancy, gave it 
currency with friends and foes. It was admitted 
by its enemies that no similar publication display- 
ed so many rich veins of thought, uttered so many 
acute observations, or arrayed its offspring in such 
graceful drapery; and they found fault, not so 
much with the standards set up, or the prinviples 
inculeated, as with their alledged unjust applica- 
tion to their favorite books and authors. The an- 
swer of the reviewers was short and characteris - 
tic. If they used the stiletto or the sealping-knife 
when they ought to use the scimitar or the broad- 
sword, why, that was according to the eannons of 
criticism they had in such cases made and provid- 
ed, and the friends of the slain might resert to re- 
prisals. 

‘A specimen of the mode in which it drowned in 
ridicule, pedantry and stupidity, is sound in the 
first number, in a review, by Sidney Smith, of Rev. 
Langford’s “Anniversary Sermon of the Royal 
Humane Society.’ After giving the title of the 
publication in the usual form, the reviewer says: 
“An accident which happened to the gentleman 
engaged in reviewing this sermon proves, in the 
most striking manner, the importance of this char- 
ity for restoring to life persons in whom the vital 
power is suspended. Ile was discovered with Dr. 
Langford’s discourse !ying open before him, in a 
state of the most profound sleep, from which he 
could not, by any means, be awakened for a great 
length of time. By attending, however, to the 
rules prescribed by the Humane Soeiety, flinging 
in the smoke of tobacco, applying hot flannels, and 
carefully removing the discourse itself to a great 
distance, the critic was restored to his disconsolate 
brothers, The only account he could give of him- 
self was, that he remembers reading on regularly, 
till he came to the following pathetic description of 
a drowned tradesman ; beyond which he recollects 
nothing.” Then follows a paragraph from the 
sermon, dropsieal with dullness ; and here the ar- 
ticle ends, 

‘A specimen of the style in which it pronounced 
sentence of contempt on an author is found at a 
later date, and is perfect of its kind. It is the in- 








jimprimature of the universities or literary clubs. | these writers have been extracted and published in 
Its avowed mission was to erect a higher standard | seperate volumes, which, in their turn, have chal- 
of merit, and sccure bolder principles in the |lenged the criticism of celebrated reviewers on | 
maxims of truth and humanity in politics, aiming | both sides of the Atlantic. 
to be the manual of the scholar, the monitor of the 
As in its advent it had asked permis- 


troductory paragraph of Macaulay’s review of 

Gleig’s Life of Warren Hastings. “ This book,” 

says Macaulay, “seems to have been manufactnr- 4 
ed in pursuance of a contract, by which the repre- 

sentatives of Warren Hastings, on the one part, 
bound themselves to furnish papers,and Mr. Gleigg 
on the other part, bound himself to furnish praise. 
It is but just to say, that the covenants on both 
sides have been most faithfully kept ; and the re- 
sult is before us in the form of three big bad vol- 
umes, full of undigested correspondence and undis- 
cerning panegyric.”’ Macaulay then goes on thro’ 
seventy pages, giving his own brilliant portrait of 
Hastings, never noticing the aythor except at long 
















Nov was less zest imparted to its earlier pages 
statesman. because ability was not always accompanied with | 
sion of no one fo be, so as to its future course it| candor, and attacks upon distinguished authors and 
asked no advice as to what it abould ds. Solicit- | statesmen were no less fierce than assaults upon 
ing no quarter, promising no favors, its indepen- popular works and venerable institutions. Persons 
dent bearing and defiant tone broke the spell which | and principles were alike mixed in the melee.— 
held the mind of a nation in fetters. ts first num- | Nobody, nothing was spared that opposed the lit- 
ber revived the diseyssiou of great political princi- | erary Tamerlane. 
ples. The splendid diction and searching philoso- | criticism, its standard was just, lofty, or capricious, 
phy of an cesay on the causes and pcusequenccs of | according to its mood : its styles, by turns aud by 


In the department of literary 
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ervals, when he turns aside for a moment to | journal may proudly say, that all these measures 


give him a blow in the face with his brush. 


| 


have received the support, and most of them the 


————— 


casionally roused itself, and struck a blow for free- 
dom, which revived the memory et the gloriotts 


‘The Review gave an impulse to periodical lite- | early, zealous, and powerful support of the Edin- | days before the blight of Conservatism came upon 


rature, and elevated the tone of literary criticism | 
and political disquisition. 
stand against the invader, worthy of its ancient | 


burgh Review. These measures gained advanta- | 


te 
nt 


the intrinsic force of the arguments with which it | 


it. 


It has shared the fate of the Whigs, and of all 


‘ | Pan a re . | | : a te 
Grub street made a | tages from the advocacy of the Review, far beyond | Quarterlies, as the organs cf political opinion. Pe- 


riodical literature has seen a revolution in the pub- 


garrets. It issued fifty pamphlets in a single year, | supported them ; as, indeed, did the party of pro- | lic taste. Quartcrlies and Monthlies hardly sur- 
explaining, extenuating, defending, defying. But | gress whose oracle it was, Its brilliant literary re- | vived the advent of railways. The eleetrie  tele- 


duilaess and insipidity at length gave way, and re~ | 
treated rapidly to the trunk-makers and green | 
grocers. Much evil was mingled with the good. | 
The excellegces of the new journal were not alone | 
imitated. Ferocity and fire blazed out from the 
pages of cotemporaneous publications. But, they 
were the rush-light to Vesuvius. At length, sold- 
iers of higher mettle and brighter armor than 
Grub street could muster took the field. Byron 
had shivered a lance with the Edinburgh, South- 
ey, whose scalp it had mangled was stung to mad- 
ness, and vowed yengeance. Scott denounced its | 
politics as rash, radical and revolutionary, The | 
The great Whig rhinoceros from beyond the 
Tweed had ravaged the softer landscape of Eng- 
land, and tossed tory politie‘ans and pocts ou its 
horn for six years, when Brougham’s celebrated | 
article on Don Pedro de Cevallos and Spanish af- | 
fairs appeared, avowing ultra-democratic doctrines. 
Scott, who had some time before ceased to be a 
contributor, now ordered his subscription stopped, 
and entered into correspondence with Ellis, South- 
ey, Gifford, and others, in regard to starting a rival 
periodical, that should encounter the spoiler in his 
own field, and with weapons of like temper and 
foree. The result was the establishment, in 1809, 





titles. 


« 
“ 


putation shed a lustre around the most radical opi- 
niens, clothing them in bright raiment, and giving | 

g , ; >a “ 
them an introduction into the halls of the learned, | 


and the saloons of the nuble. Its numerous arti= | 


eles on liberal and gencral education, especially | 
those written by Sidney Sinith,are above all praise. | 
And while it impaled bores and charlatans in lite | 
rature, and scourged quacks and villians in the 
State, it was no less a terror to hypocrites and op- 
pressors in the Church. But candor must admit, 
that if it was gencrally a terror to all e@ doers in 
the name of religion, it was not always a praise to 
them that did well. 

‘ The’ ceclesiastical and religious tone of the Re- 
view, during the first twenty years of its existence, 
was imparted to it mainly by Sidney Smith. He 
had a good deal more wit than charity; wrs not 
ashamed to steal his sermons from Taylor, Hook- 
er and Barrow, that he might save time to shoot 
sarcasms at Wesley and ‘the nasty Methodists,’ 
and shower riducule upon Wilberfores and the 
‘patent Christians at Clapham ;’ and seemed to 
have little reverence for any part of tho*Establish- 
ment which he defended, except its tithes and its 
Ile pleaded for toleration and emancipation, 
not so much because Dissenters and Catholies de- 





of the Quarterly Review, in London. Its editor 
was William Gifford; and in boldness, bitterness, 
dogmatism, and ferocity, he was a full match for 
any writer in the Edinburgh ; though, in compre- 
hension of broad prineiples and appreciation of the 
heautifal, in aeuteness and originality, he fell be- 
jow the journal he was set up to overthrow. 

‘But, dazzling as has been the meteoric career of 
the Xdinburgh in the fitmament of letters, it is in 
the department of governmental reform that its 
greatest and best services have been rendered.— 
[ts founder has well said, that at its advent ‘it was 
always considered a piece of impertinence in Eng- 
land if a man of less than £2,000 or £3,000 a 
year had any opinion at all on important subjects.’ 
The Edinburgh Review has taught a Manchester 
<alico-printer how to take the Government by the 
beard. In the forty-six ycars of its existence, it 
has seen the British slave trade abolished—a de- 
vastating European war terminated—-the Holy Al- 
fiance broken up, and its anointed conspirators 
brought into contempt—the corporation and test 
acts repealed—the Catholics emancipated—the 
eriminal gode humanized—the death penalty cir- 
cumscribed—the reform bill carried, extending the 
suffrage to half a million of people—West India 
and East India slavery abolished—the commercial 
monopoly of the East India Company overthrown 
—municipal corporations reformed—the court of 
chancery opened, and sunlight let in upon its do- 
ings—the common law courts made more accessi- 
ble to the masses—the law of libel made endura- 
ble—the poor-laws made more charitable—the 
game-laws brought nearer the verge of modern 
civilizatioa—the <orndaws repealed—the post-of- 
fice made subservient to all who can raise a penny 
——the means of educating the poor increased---the 
privileges of the Established Church curtailed in 
three kingdoms, and a long catalogue of minor re- 
forms effected, and dignity and intensity imparted 
to the popular demand for still larger concessions 
to the progressive genius of the age. And this 





served them, but because to grant them would si- 
lence clamor, and more firmly secure the power 
and patronage, and exalt the dignity of “the 
| Chureh,” Sut, though it breathed a good deal of 


| graph, which can barely keep pace with the revo- 


lutions of parties and states, has made even Week- 
lies seem stale. The Ponny Magazine defies the 
(Juarterly, and the Daily Press rales the hour.— 
ut, ten thousand thanks to the Edinburgh Re- 
view, for ushering in aera which has made its own 
existence no longer necessary to the politician and 
the statesman.’ 


For sale by Wynkoop & Brother. 





Coninne, ov L'Trarie, par Mme. La Baronne De 
Stael. A New York: Leavitt et Compagnie, 
Broadway. 

* Corinne, or Italy,’ by Madame De Stael, is too 
well known among scholars to require any praise. 
Of all the works of that gifted woman, it is un- 
doubtedly that of highest merit. It was Sir Jas. 
Mackintosh who said, ‘I swallow Corinne slowly, 
that [ may taste every drop; I prolong my enjoy- 
joyment, and really dread its termination.’ 

To those learning tu read French, no more de- 
The present 
edition, tco, is got up in the characteristically ele- 
gaut style of the house whose imprint it bears. 


sirable work can be recommended. 





Synopsis or Encuisn Grammar; Explaining the 
Proper Use of Words, and the Analysis and 
Construction of Sentences. By T. R, Cran- 

dal. 


In this unpretending little work, the author has 








| this spirit, the Review always contended for reli- 
| gious freedom, and, when need be, was as hearty 
in its assaults upon the miter of the primate, and 
its ridicule of the starched robes of the bench of 
bishops, as of ranters and patent Christivns. Sid- 
ney Smith hated tyranny, but he loved money ; he 
was a humane man, and no ascetie or bigot ; and 
it was his superabundant*wit, and the ludicrous 
light in which almost everything struck his mind, 
that gave edge to the sareasms, and made him 
seem more uncharitable than he really was. Two 
of his articles in the Edinburgh carried through 
Parliament a bill extending to all grades of felons 
the full benefit of counsel when on trial. Previous to 
| this, counsel, even in capital cases, were not allow- 
| ed to address juries in favor of prisoners, and before 
a poor wretch could get half through a sammering 
speech in his own behalf, he was generally choked 
off by the judge, that he might be the more spee- 
dily strangled by the hangman. Ah! old Dean 
Swift humanized ; few men have done more to ex- 





plode error, shame bigotry, and explode abuses, 
than thou! 

* As a politieal journal, the influence of the Ed- 
inburgh Review has, to a great extent, passed away. 
Its power and glory culminated during the admin- 
Till then, it shone in unri- 
valed splendor, pouring its beams in the path of 


istration of Earl Grey. 


progress, and shedding more light around the foot- 
steps of reform ¢han all other like soure «s combin- 
ed. Other luminaries, freshcr in their rising, and 
reflecting the opinions of the awakened mind of 
It has grown 


wayward, timid, conservative, and aristocratic, 


England, have dimmed its fires. 





| touching gingerly, and with gloved fingers, topics 
From the 
hour it became the organ of power, it ceased to be 
the herald of tae people. 


| which it once handled without mittens. 


In its decline, it has oc- 


contributed his mite towards the abbreviation of 
Grammatical Definitions, and ren lering attractive 
the It contains many 
practical hints by which Teachers may profit, and 
| its perusal by those who are interested in the 
Grammar of our Language will be amply repaid. 


tudiments of the Science, 








| Lirrecs«'’s Lavaxya Agr, No. 286, 

Contents :—Mornings among the Jesuits ; Whas 
| becomes of Discharged Piisoners?; German Tra- 
velers in N. America; Nature’s lee Caves ; Lan- 
guage of the Tombs ; Water in Landoa, Turkey 
and Russia, &e. 

For sale at Palmer’s. 





American Purenotoaicat Journan. Nov. 
This No, is full of lively and interesting articles, 
bearing upon the Seienee of Human Nature. The 
Portrait of Asa Whitney, and the dissection of his 
character, cannot fail to interest those who have 
reflected ypon his ‘ Pacific Railroad’ enterprise. 


+ For sale at Peck’s. 





Tue Warer-Cure Journar. 

Tho Nov. No. of this Hydropathic Organ, pre- 
sents a variety of useful and interesting articles, 
besides many valuable suggestions to those des‘r- 
ous of health and longevity. 

New York: Fowler & Wells. 

For sale by B. R. Peck & Co, 





Tur New GracrenserG Water-Cure Rerogt- 

ER. 

We have received the eleventh No, of this 
Monthly,---devoted as ifs Prospectus indicates to 
the ‘ Hydropathic Treatment of Disease, the Re- 
port of Cases, and the dissemination of the Princi- 
ples of Physiology and Medical Reform,’ The ar- 
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ticles in the No. before us are mostly original, and 
of a candid and common-sense character, 
Published at Utica, by R. Holland. 
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Carefully condensed for the Litcrary Union. 
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FOREIGN. 


By the Steamships Hibernia and Wash- 
ington. 


England. 

Arrangements are being made for the Exhibi- 
tion of Industry, to be held in London next year. 
It is to be a World Fair, to which all nations with- 
out distinction or preference, may attend for the 
exhibition ef their various specimens of art and in- 
dustry. 

Ireland. 

The anti-rent conspiracy is extending through- 
out every part of the island. The papers are filled 
with aecounts of the seizure of crops by the peas- 
antry, who seem determined to enjoy the whole 
fruit of their labors. 

The potato disease is universal and complete,and 
the peasantry feel] that they must resort to the most 
desperate measures or die of starvation. 

The feuds between the Orangemen and and Re- 
pealers are reviving, and give promise of more an- 
archy and bloodshed. 

Conciliation Hall continues open, and the 
peal Rent is on the increase. 


te- 


France. 

‘The Roman question is under consideration in 
the National Assembly. The Report of M. Thiers 
on this question is decidedly conservative—taking 
the ground that—as liberal institutions are incom- 
patible with the temporal supremacy of the Pope, 
and the inviolability of the Romish Church—it will 
be unsafe to entertain any propositions of such a 
character as the Roman People demand. 

The bill affirming the annual dowry of 300,000 
franes to the Duchess of Orleans, passed the Na- 
tional Assembly, after a violent opposition. 

The Red Republicans are busily engaged in pro- 
mulgating their principles throughout the depart- 
ments. 

A duel came off between Thiers and Rixo—the 
latter being the challenged party. The offence, 
was the charge by M. Rixo, that the former had 
said, ‘the election of Louis Napoleon would be a 
‘disgrace to France.’ 

It is said the Minister of Foreign Affairs has re- 
ceived from the Russian Charge a note to the ef- 
fect that the entrance of the French fleet in the 
Dardanelles will be considered by the autocrat a 
declaration of war. 

Turkey. 

The Turkish Emp're is in a state of armed in- 
activity, anxiously awaiting the reply of Nicholas. 
The opinion prevails at Constantinople that war 
cannot be avoided. 

The Hungarian Rufugees are to be removed to 
the island of Candia. 

Austria. 


Laynau’s military executions continue. Thir- 


teen of the Hungarian Generals who laid down going ahead of the Californians in digging gold. 


their arms and prevailed on their armies to surren- 
der, have been executed under semblance of court- 
martial decrees. 
Rome. 
It is the opinion of many that the Pope is pre- 
paring to return to the Vatican. 











Tuz Exvections.—Judging from the character 
of the retarns reecived previous to putting our pa- 
per to press, the Whigs must have elected their 
state ticket by a large majority. 

Tue Census ror 1850.—John M. Clayton, Se- 
eretary of State; Jacob Coliamer, Postmaster- 
General; and Thomas Ewing, Secretary of the 
Home Department, are constituted, under the Act 
of the 3d of March last, the Board of Control for 
taking the Census of 1850. 

The primary object of the Censas is te ascertain 
the basis of representation of the several States in 
Congress ; and secondary to this will be the collee- 
tion of statistics of the products and resources of 
the d fferent States. 

Decision 1n THE Great Tevecrarn Case.— 
The trial®etween Messrs. Morse and O'Reilly has 
at length closed, and a decision has been rendered 
at Frankfort, Ky., in favor of Mr. Morse. Mis 
patents having been fully sustained—-the first for 


| fourteen years from the date of his French patent 


in 1838; and the second for fourteen years from 
1836. The Columbian instrument was likewise 
declared to be an infringement upon Mr, M’s sys- 
tem, and an injunction was granted against its use 
during the full term of the above-named patents. 
Mr. O'Reilly has appealed from this decision. 

* Procrgss.’—Mr. Charles L. Reason, a colored 
artist of New York, has been elected Professor in 
Central College, at MeGrawville, N. Y., of which 

tev. C. P. Grosvenor, is President. He is the first 

gentleman of color who has been elected to a Col- 
lege professorship in this country. A correspond- 
ent of the Christian Contributor, speaks of his in- 
auguration as being full of clear, comprehensive, 
philosophical thought, clothed in a neat and classi- 
cal dress. 

Canapian AnNexation.—Resolutions in favor 
of the Annexation of Cauada to the United States, 
have been introduced into both Houses of the Ver- 
mont Legislature. Papers of all parties advocate 
the measure, too, together with political meetings 
and Conventions in all parts of the Northern States. 
The following recently adopted by the ‘ Free De 
‘mocracy’ of Putnam Co., Il., on motion of Har- 
vey B. Leeper, the Secretary of the meeting : 

Resolved, That we are in favor of the peaceful 
annexation of Canada to the United States, and 
that we will use all legal and peaceable means to 
that effect. 

News From THE Sarr Lake, and the account 
from the emigrants are anything but flattering. — 
Great suffering amongst them. Between 15 and 
20,000 emigrants, according to this account, will 
be obliged to pass the ensuing winter among our 
Mormon neighbors. This detention was caused by 
the careless or wanton conduct of the leading por- 
tion of the emigrants, in burning the country be- 
yond the Salt Lake, 
nearly 200 miles, which, of course, renders the 
passage of animals impossible. 

Vireinia Go.p.—Extract of a letter to the ed- 
itors of the Richmond Republican, from the county 
of Nelson : 

‘I would take this opportunity of saying to you, 
that our neighbor, Elisha Thurmond, Esq., is still 


All the grass is consumed for 


I saw a few days since at his house, $163, the pro- 


ceeds of one day’s labor of six hands. One lump 


}—pure virgin gold—$123, another $35; the bal- 


He 
also gets a haudsome yield for every day he works 
in his mine.’ 


ance of the day’s work was in small parcels. 
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Mr. J. M. Barrerr, of Ohio, who was arrested 
at Spartanberg, S. C., sume time since, on a charge 
of cireulating incendiory publications, or something 
of that sort, has been tried and acquitted, He is 
now at liberty. The sympathies ofa large portion 
of the community about him, appear to have been 
with him. 

Savery in Catirernia.— The New York Tri- 
bune has advices from an influential member of the 
California Convention,at Monterey, that an express 
interdiction of Slavery will be embodied in the con- 
stitution thereby formed. 

An Incipent.—At a concert in Cleveland, late- 
ly, Mrs. Seba Smith’s song, descriptive of the 
death of Mrs. Blake,who was found frozen to death 
with her infant hugged to her breast still alive,was 
sung, and it was made known that Mr. Blake and 
the young Indy thus saved, were at that moment 
in the room ! 


ee Qe oe 


GLEANINGS. 


(a3~ Preparations are being made in the city of 
New York, for the reception of the remains of Gen. 
Worth, Col, Dunean, and Major Gaines. 

(a8~ The mechanics of Kingston, C. W., have 
recently held a meeting to protest against the ad- 
mission of convict’s labor to a competition with 
theirs. 

{337 200 Steamboats are built in this country 
every year. 

(ay Lord Brougham is seventy-one years of age. 

(=8" This favorite actress, (Miss Julia Dean,) is 
playing at Chicago. 

(a A mosque is to be built in Paris for those 
who profess the Mohammedan faith. 

{a An anti-slavery world’s convention, is to be 
held in New York next summer. 

(38" The population of Cleveland, (Ohio,) is up- 
wards of 21,000! A growing city. 

{a¥" The Ladies in Gotham have a new style of 
low-necked dresses called the ‘ Onderdonkian ! 

ta" The net gain of communicants to the Bap- 
tist Church in the United States for the last year, 
has been set down at 18,057. 

{@™ Gov. Fish has appointed Thursday, the 
29th inst., as a day of Thanksgiving. 

{38~ Cassius M.Clay has entirely recovered from 
the wounds he received in his last brawl. 

(3" Gen. Shields has been elected U. 8, Sena- 
tor for Illinois. The vote stood for Shields, 72 ; 
Cyrus Edwards, 21. 

{ay~ Elihu Burritt, humanity’s Minister Pleni- 
potentiary from the United States to Great Brit- 
ain, returned to this country in the last steamer. 
He has done a good work abroad, and will contin- 
ue it at home. 

{3 Mrs. Judson, better known to our readers 
as Fanny Forrester, has another * bird’ in her ‘ In- 
‘dian nest,’ and at last advices was doing well. 

(38" Lola Montes was, at the last advices, in 
Bologna. She arrived there on the 10th ult., and 
passed under the name of Mrs. Tafford, till detect- 
ed. 

(a A party of single ladies have engaged_pas- 
sage in a vessel soon to sail from Boston for Cali- 
fornia. 

(a It is rumored that Powers’ ‘ Greek Slave’ 
has been sold to the Smithsonian Institute. 

[3 Theie are 28 vessels up for California in 
New York. 

(a8~ The sons of New Hampshire, residing in 
Boston, are to have a public festival on the 7th of 
November, at which Senator Webster is to preside. 
They comprise many of the leading men in the city 
of notions, 
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The Phrenological Journal. 


This Journal is a monthly publication, containing thirty-six 
or more octave pages, at One Dollar a year, in advance. — 

Toreform and perfect OURSELVES 2nd our RACE, is the most 
exalted of all works. ‘fo do this we must understand the nu 
MAN CONSTITUTION. This, Purenotoagy, Prrysioiogy, and 
Virat Maenetism embrace, and hence fully expound ail the 
laws of our being, conditions of hajpiness, and causes of mis- 
ery ; constituting the philosopher's stone of UNIVERSAL TRUTH. 

PHRENOLOGY. 

Each number will contain either the analysis and location of | 
some phrenological faculty, ilustrated by an engraving, or an 
article on their combinations; and also the organization and 
character of some distinguished personage, accompanied by a 
likeness, together with trequent articles on Physiognomy and 
the Temperaments. ; 3 

The Phrenological Journal is published by 

FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 129 and 134 Nassau-st., N. York. 


The Spirit of the Age. 


This weekly newspaper seeks as its end the Peaceful Trans- 
formation of human societies from isolated to associated inter 
ests—from competitive to co operative industry—from disunity 
to unity. Amiélst Revolution and Reaction, it advocates Re 
organization, It desires to reconcile conflicting classes, and to 
harmonize man’s various tendencies by an orderly arrangement 
of all relations, in the Family, the ‘Township, the Nation, the 
World. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE 
will aim to reflect the highest light on all sides communicated 
in relation to Nature, Man, and the Divine Being—illustrating, 
according to its power, the laws of Universal Unity. 

By summaries of News, domestic and foreign—reports of Re- 
form Movements—sketches of Scientific discoveries and Me- 
chanical inventions—notices of Books and Works of Art—and 
extracts from the periodical literature of Continental Europe, 
Great Britain and the United States—Tue Spirir or Tite 
Ace will endeavor to present a faithful record of human pro- 

oes, 

This paper is edited by WittiamM Henry Cuannina, and 
published weekly, by FowLers anp WELLS, on asuper royal 
sheet, folded into sixteen pages suitable for binding. 

The terms are $2.00 a year, in advance. All letters should 
be addressed to FowLers anp Wetzs, Clinton Hall, 129 and 
131 Nassau street, New York. 


The Water-Cure Journal. 


Tue Water-Core Journat anp Heravp or Rerorms, 
is published monthly, at ONE DOLLAR a year, in advance, con- 
taining thirty-two large octavo pages, illustrated with engrav- 
ings, exhibiting the Structure and Anatomy of the entire Hu- 
man Body ; with familiar explanations, easily to be understood 
by all classes. 

The Water-Cure Journal, emphatically a JourNaL or 
Hearn, embracing the true principles of Lire anp Loner- 
viry, has now been before the public several years. And they 
have expressed their approval of it by giving it a monthly circu- 
lation of upwards of ‘Ten Thousand Copies. This Journal is 
edited by the leading Hydropathic practitioners, aided by nu- 
merous able contributors in various parts of our own and other 


cou ntriee. 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, Publishers, 
Clinton Hall, 129 and 131 Nassau-street, New York. 


ts” B. R. Peck & Co., are our authorised Agents for Sy- 
racuse ; ADRIANCE, for Oswego; D. M. Dewey, for Roches- 
ter; T. S. Hawks, for Buflalo; and all Booksellers, Post- 
mastrse, and Teachers, throughout the United States. 


Trade Sale Books. 


V E are now receiving great additions to our stock of The- 
ological, Classical, School, Miscellaneous and Li- 
brary Books—purchased at the late New York Trade Sales— 
enabling us to offer greater inducements than ever before to 
purchasers, WYNKOOP & BROTHER, 
Oct. 20, 1849. 


SCHOOL BOOKS AT WHOLESALE !—Country Mer- 
chants and all who purchase by the quantity, supplied 
with School Books and Stationary on the best of terms by 
WYNKOOP & BROTHER, 
No. 5, Salina street. 











Oct. 20, 1849. 





Wurgeom Wemtistwe 


Dr. JAMES CHANDLER & SON, 


RE well prepared to insert entire sets of ARTIFICIAL 
TeETu, so perfectly adapted to the mouth as not to be 
distinguished from the natural. They are as useful, as beauti- 
ful, are as incorruptible as the fine gold on which they are set’ 
For skill in all operations of DENTAL SURGERY, they in- 
vite comparison with any work in the country. 
Rooms, No. 8, FRANKLIN BUILDINGS, up stairs. 
Syracuse, Nov. 1849. 


Salem Town's School Books, 
Published by 
H. GILLAM & Co,, 
No. 65, Genesee Street, Aveurn, New York. 
Child’s FIRST BOOK ; Trade price, 1234 cents. 


Town's SECOND READER; “ 31% “ 
“ THIRD READER; “ ™ “* 








= FOURTH READER; “ 80 ~ 
. FIFTH READER ; will be published soon. 


SPELLER & DEFINER ; Trade price, 164 cents. 
es ANALYSIS, raha 3734 ‘ 


The above works were adopted at the last session of the On- 
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Woe Hochoeol Cenoelhers, 


AND THE FRIENDS OF FDUCATION, GYNERALLY. 


GATES, STEDMAN & Co, 

116 Nassau st., New York, 
Publish this day, Thors!ay, Jnly Sth, 7’e Primer and First | 
Reader of the NATURAL SERIES OF READING 
BOOKS, by Oniver B. Pierce. 

‘* Take Nature’s path, and mad opinions leave.’’—Popr. 
Also,an Essay on Reading, Spelling, Wc. &-c., by the same. 
{_2" Teachers and school officers in the city, are invited to | 
eall and receive copies for examination, 

Those residing in any other part of the United States, who 
will send, post paid, their port-office address, shall receive gra 
tis, through the mail, copies of the above, subject only to post 
age, Which ou the Primer (bound) is 4 1-2 cents; onthe First 
Reader, 6 1-2 cents; the Essay, 2 1-2 cents. 

, - 

The Second Reader will be issued in about three weeks, and 
will be senton thesame terms asthe above. Postage about 10 
or 12 cents probably. 


The following are some of the features of ** The Natural Se 
ries,’’ when complete. Especial attention is solicited to the 
plan of teaching the right pronunciation of words, (without 
continual reference to the teacher) asthe author believes that 
life is too short for a person to be required to spend one-half in 
going astray, and half of the other half in discovering his mis- 
take, and returning to the right road. 

I. The Primer ; alphabetical, with more than agventy cuts. 
72 pages. 

Il. The First Reader ; with more than fifty cuts. 108 p. 

Ill. The Second Reader; with more than fifty cuts—in 
press. 

IV. The Third Reader ; to be issued in September, 1849. 


V. The Fourth Reader ; to follow the Third Reader very 
soon, 

VI. The Fifth Reader ; to follow the Fourth Reader very 
soon. 

The Primer presents anew and improved method of learm- 
ing the alphabet. Following the alphabetical exercises are 
XXXLV. easy lessons in Spelling and Reading. 

In his progress through the Series, the child learns J7g?"c »- 
rectly the principles of Orthoepy and Orthography, by the same 
lessons, and according to actual usage among the best speak- 
ers and writers of the day. 

By the various primary werks, from the first writing of the 

language down to the present time, the learner has been taught 
to pronounce {7p incorrectly . 9 various classes of words, 
but especially that very numerous class having the termination 
ed, not spoken asa separate syllable ; as lov-ed, prov-ed, knock 
ed, dash-ed, mlss-ed, &c. 
The child having been taught by the books to pronounce 
such words as just indicated, finds, later, to his perplexity and 
discouragement, that what he has thus acquired is all wrong.— 
He must now unlearn this, and learn that such words are to be 
spoken, lovd, not lov ed; provd, not prov-ed; nokt, not 
knock-ed ; dasht, not dash-ed ; mist, not miss-ed, &c., &c. 

By the Natural Series, the child is always taught the right, 
first; and not the wrong afterwards. 

It is believed that the use of the Natural Series will secure 
a free, easy and natural style of elocution in the progressive ty- 
ro, and will natwralize the constrained, stiff and artificial 
reader. 

It is believed, also, that these books are better graduated m 
their inteliectual character, than others now in common use, 
simpler, clearer, higher, and more attractive and impressive 
in their moral tone. 


CITY LAND SALE. 
MILL PUND TRACT. 


OTICE is hereby given, that the Common Council of the 
City of Syracuse, will on the 4th day of Deeember next, 

at 10 o’clock, A. M., expose for sale at public Auction, to the 
highest bidder, the lands hereinafter described—or so much 
thereof as may be necessary—at the Empire House, in the city 
of Syracuse, for the non-payment of the sum of $2,150.20 epent 
by the City in reclaiming the said lands, and personally deman- 
ded of the owners, and also for the expense of advert sing and 
selling the same, Such sale will be made by virtue of the Act 
of the Legislature of this State, passed on the 25th day of Jan- 
uary, 1849, entitled ‘‘ An Act to authorize the abatement of 
‘*a nuisgace on lands owned by the People of the State of 
‘*New York, and other lands in the city of Syracuse ;’’ and 
will be subject to any previous taxes or assessments thereon. 
The lands above referred to, are described as follows :—T hose 
two certain pieces or parcels of land on Block No. 105, in the 
late village of Syracuse, according to the map and survey of 
John Lathrop, bounded thus: The one commencing ata point 
on the north side of the old mill pond 206 feet west of the east 
line of said Block and 76 feet south of Fayette street ; thence 
south on a line parallel with Clinton street to the center of the 
old channel of the Onondaga Creek ; ‘Thence westerly along 
the centre of such channel to the center of the new channel of 
said Creek ; thence northerly along the center of said new chan- 
nel until it is intersected by a continuation of the south line of 
Fayette street; thence easterly along such continuation and 
such south line to a point in the south line of Fayette street 360 
feet west of the north-east corner of said Block ; thence south 
on a line parallel with Clinton street 20 feet; thence south- 
easterly to a point 65 feet south of Fayette street, and 272 feet 
west of Clinton street; thence south-easterly to the place of 
beginning. The other piece bounded thus: Beginning on the 
north line of said mill pond at a point 75 feet west from Clin- 
ton street, and 138 feet south of Fayette street; thence south 
on a line parallel with Clinton street to the center of the old 
channel of the Onondaga Creek ; thence west along the center 
of such channel 30 feet ; thence north on a line parallel with 








ondaga Co. Teachers’ Institute, and are already used in nearly 
one half the schools in the county. 
_ Teachers, or persons wishing the above works for introdu 
phe = supplied at vey reduced prices by Wynkoop <- 

rother, Syracuse ; or by addressing John .1. Kerr, care of 
H. Gillam & Co., Auburn. . 

Books will be sent to any part of the County, if desired. 

H. Gillam & Co. also publish WELD'S ENGLISH GRAM 
MAR & PARSING BOOK, which were adopted by the [n- 
étitnte at its Spring Seasion. . 
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Clinton street to a point 105 feet west of Clinton street, and 132 
| feet south of Fayette sireet, and thence easterly to the place of 


| ‘The channels of the Onondaga Creek, above mentioned, are 
as laid down on a map of the same made by Benjamin F, 
Gren, surveyor, Ke. 
; By orlor of the Bourd, 
BE. W. LEAVENWORTH, Mayor. 


&. Corsiwe Jcpn, Clerk 
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PAEISR’S WSUS RO Ow, 
SYRACUSE HOUSE, 

Salina St., Syracuse, N, Y., 
Where every variety of Magazines, Cheap Publications, 
Newspapers, Daily and Weekly, &c., &c., may be found at 
Wholesale or Retail, upon the most favorable terme. 


THE FOLLOWING ARK AMONG HIS LIST OF 


MAGA OWES, 

RECEIVED EVERY MONTH : 

Kelectic Magazine, $6 per year, 50c No. 
Knickerbocker do, ~~ 44 ips 


Hunt’s Merch’t’sdo. 5 - 44 * 
Am. Whig Review, 5 “ 44 * 
Liitell’s Living Age, 6 es 12's weekly, 
Demooratic Review, 3 a 25 monthly. 
Gramam’s Magazine, 3 66 95 * 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, 3 a 3 * 
Blackwood’s do., 3 wing o> * 
Sariain’s Union Mag. 3 . = * 
Holden’s Do!lar do., 1 " 1935°° 
Ladies’ National do., 2 aS oS 
Chin Ladies’ Wreath, 1 a y 

** Family Circle, l ai 9 
Merry’s Museum, l ©: ie 
N. American Review, 1 ** 1,25 quarterly, 
Edinburgh do., 3 oe qo * 
Westminster  do., 3 ae ao 4 
London do., 3 ae 7% ** 
North British = do., 3 6 7 


NEWSPAPERS. 

New York Crry.—Nation, Tribune, Scientific American, 
Organ, Spirit of the Times, Home Journal, Police Gazette, 
Literary World, New York Herald, Sunday Mercury, Ned 
Buntline’s Own, Daily Herald, Tribune and Express, ; 
Boston.—Uncle, Sam Yankee, Flag of our Union,Museum, 
Pilot, Yankee Blade, Olive Branck, Star Spangled Banner, 
PHILADELPHIA.—Saturday Courier, Neal’s Gazette, Dollar 
Newspaper, Post. 
Lonpon.—lIllustrated Times, News, Punch, 

W. L. PALMER, Syracuse. 
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Franklin Buildings, Syracuse. 
LIKENESSES by the improved DAGUERREOTYPE 
Of various sizes, and of the most dilicate execution, may be ob 
tained at the above Rooms during the day, from 8, A. M. to 5, 

» 


Prices from $1 to $20. 


Chemicals, Plates, Cases, Cameras, Apparatus, and othe! 
materials connected with the Art, constantly on hand, and for 
sale at New York prices. The above articles are selected with 
great care, and warranted in all cases. J. M. CLARK, 

October, 1849. * F. J. CLARK. 


Arithmetical Tables, 

Comprising ADDITION, SUBTRACTION, MULTI- 
PLICATION and DIVISION ; arranged on a new plan, 
and set to Music ; By T. H. Bowen, Teacher of Music, &c., 
in the N. Y. State Normal School. 

Published by Asa C. Bowen, and forsale by W. C. Little, 
Albany, L. W. Hall, Syracuse, and by Booksellers in general. 
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HAUNCY TUTTLE has removed his Har ann Fur 
SrTore opposite (north) of the Syracuse House, Genesee 
Street, next dore to B, R. Norton & €o., Jewellers, where will 
be kept as good and fashionable assortment of Goods as can be 
found in the State of New York, in our line, 


CONSISTING IN PART OF 


Black and Arab Beaver, White and Black 
Brush, Mole Skin and Silk Hats, , 
From the well known and fashionable establishment of Wm- 
H. Beebe & Co., Broadway, New York. Panama, Manilla, 
Cactus, and all kindsof STRAW HATS for gentlemen. 
Youths’ and Children’s Cloth Caps of all kinds anh a ualities, 
Umbrellas, Tranks, Valises, and Traveling Bags, and many 
other articles too numerous to mention. 
Cash paid for any quantity of Fleece, Wool, Sheep and 
Lamb Skins. ("2° Store, Genesee Strect, opposite north of 


the Syracuse House. 
CHAUNCEY TUTTLE, Agent. 


Premium Daguerrian Gallery, 


GRANITE HALL, 
Over Longstreet & Ballard’s Clothing Store, 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


EER & RENEDICT are now prepared to execute Like- 
nesses | the improved Daguerreotype, all the various 
sizes, that shal be equal in delicacy of tone, and brilliancy of 
finish, to any in the State. 
PRICE, FROM $1 TO $25. 


G. & B. have at great expense procured from Germany, one 
of Voetlander’s celebrated large size Instruments, which they 
believe to be equal, if not «apcrior, to any ever imported. Spe 
cimen pictures executed with this instrument can be seen at 
their Rooms. 

Rooms open from 8 o'clock, A. M., to 5 o’clock, P. M. 

Instruction given in all the latest improvements of the art, 
and apparatus furnished, if desired, on the most reasonable 
tortie. 











Svmense, Oot. 11, FIO fiw. 


W. IL. H. GEER r W. BENEDICT 
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Perkins’ Mathematical Series, 
Published by 
HAWLEY, FULLER & CO., UTICA, 
PERKINS’ ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 


This has recently been revised and consi lerably enlarged,— 


‘The clearness and conciseness of its rules have seeured for it a | 


vety extensive cireptation, 37 1-2 cents 
PERKINS’ HIGHER ARITHMETIC, 

Has also been revised, and about seventy pages of additional 
matter have been inserted, It develops the higher principles of 
Agithmetic more fully than any other book before the pubitc. 
75 cents. 


PERKINS’ ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, 


Prepared expressly for Commen Schools, and by the best | 


teachers pronounced ** admirably adapted to that purpose.’’— 
75 cents. 
PERKINS’ TREATISE ON ALGEBRA, 

Embracing, besides the elementary principles, the Theorem 
of Sturm, and the higher parts usually taught in Colleges. A 
revised, enlarged and improved edition recensly published, 
PERKINS’ ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, 

With Practical Applications—lately published, and distin 
guished from all former text books on Geoinetry by applying the 
principles to practice, as fast as they are explained. 31.00. 

Teachers wishing to make arrangements for the introduction 
of these works, are requested to adilress 





Wholesale and Retail. 


MIE Subseribvers keep constantly on hand, a very ex 
tensive assortinent of 
Watches, Jewelry, Silver-Ware, Spectacles, Clocks, 
Fancy Goods, &c. 


Being extensively engaged in the importation of 
Watch movements and casing the suine with Gold and 
Silver, we are enabled to sell atthe lowest New York 
wrices. 

JEWELRY we buy directly of manufacturers, thereby 
saving atleast the New York Jobbers’ profit 

We havea large manufactory where SILVER-WARE 
of all kinds is made equalto any this side of the Atlantic 
and of [gy SILVER EQUAL TO COIN. 


SSLUPIMOTP A Claims. 

The subscribers are the sule Agents for this and six- 
teen other counties in this State, for the sale of Burt’s 
Perioscopic Spectacles, the best glass now made. 

CLUCKS ofall descriptions and warranted good time 
keepers. 


Plated & Britannia Ware of all kinds. 

FANCY GOODS of every description usually keptin 
Stores of this kind. 

cy” We wish it to be underetood that we will not be 
undersold. 

N.B. Watches and Jewelry repaired by skilful work- 


mon. 
WILLARD & HAWLEY, 
Between the Syracnse Hones nad Post Oise. 


NEusic Store. 
ALLEN & HOUGIE, 


DEALERS IN 


Music & Musical Instruments, 
Corner of Salina and Washington Street, opposite the 
Rail Road Depot. 

Piang Fortes from the best manufacturers—all war- 
wanted. American, French, and Spanish Guitars. Firth, 
Pond & Co., and Wm. Hall & Son’s Brass Instruments, 
Violins, Flutes, Accordions, Melodeons, and all other 
approved Instruments. Sheet Music, Instruction Books 
for all Instruments, and, in short, every thing thata mu- 
me siope should contain. Bands furnished at New York 

rices. 

Syracuee, July21, 1849. 


L.W. HALL, 
BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 


No. 11, Sarina Srneet, Synacvse, 
Has constantly on hand, a general assortment of 


School and Library Books, Maps, Globes, 
and other School Apparatus, 
Which he Sells, Wuo.rsaLe anv Revain, on the best 
Terms, to Merchants Teachers, Trustees, &o. 
*,* The Friends of Education are respectfully invited 
to examine his Frock. April 8, °49; 


Cith Drum Atore. 


A Large and well selected assortment of 
Drugs, Medicines, Dye Stuffs, Pcrfumery, Dental Stock 
and Fancy Goods, 


Can be found at the CITY DRUG STORE, all of which 
are of the first quality and will be sold at 
reasonable prices. 


N. B.—Physicians’ and Family Prescriptions put up at 
any hour of the day or night by competent persons. 

Also at the above establishment, nay at atl timesbe 
found a large assortment of 


Choice Family Groceries, 


Selected with great care expressly for City Retail Trade. 
Those who want pure Wines anv Liquors, expressly 
for medicinal purposes, can be supplied. 


D. Y. FOOT. 

















Syraeuse, June 4, 1849. 
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CENTRAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
SYRACUSS, W. YF. 
The Fall and Winter Course of Lectures in this Institution, will comments on the FIRST MON- 


|DAY IN NOVEMBER next, and will continue sixteen weeks. The aggregate cost of Tickets will 
be $55, including Demoustrator’s fee. ‘The Graduating Class will receive the benefit of extra instruc- 











‘tions from the Faculty, during hours not appropriated to the regular excrcises of the College, as often 
The only requisites for graduation are suitable qualifications. 
FACULTY. 

J. KR. Rusu, M. D., Professor of Special, General and Pathological Anatomy. 

S. 11. Porrea, M. P., Professor of the Principles and Practice of Surgery. 

S. M. Davis, M. D., Professor of Theory and Pracuce of Medicine and Pathology. 

O. Davis, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and discases of Women and Children. 

B.S. Hearn, M. D., Professor of Physiclogy and Medical Jurisprudence. 

W.W. Hanser, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica, Therepeuties and Pharmacy. 

*C Linck, M. D., Professor of Chemistry and Medical Botany. 

+Woosrer Beacn, M. D., Emeritus Professor of Clinical Medicine. 

J, it, Rusu, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy and Surgical Prosecutor. 

The Marticulation Ticket, $5, and the Graduation Fee, $15. Any student can have the privilege 
of attending Lectures in this Institution until he graduates, by the payment of $100 in advance. 

Good board can be had at from $1 50 to $2 50, per week ; and Students, by clubbing together, can 
live well atan expense of from 50 to 75 cents per week. 

A Student will be admitted to the Lectures gratuitously from each Seratorial District throughout the 
State, by paying only Marticulation, Demonstrator’s and Graduation Fees. This arrangement gives to 
thirty-two Students annually, the sum of 350 cach. Those of this class are to be premising, indigent 
young men, of agood English education, and of a good mora! character. Sons of Clergymen and Phy- 
sicians will have the preference, if such apply in season. Such Students are to be recommended by a 
Justice of the Peace, or a Judge of the County in which they reside. They will please’ forward their ap- 
plications as soon as thie first of November next. 

The Faculty being solicitous that all may enjoy the benefit of their labors, who wish, will take respon- 
sible notes on time, where persons are unable to advance the money. In such cases, ten dollars will 
be added to the cash price of each term. 

(a All designing to attend, will please forward their names,that we may be apprised of their eoming. 


| , 
jas three times per week. 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE RECOMMENDED BY THE FACULTY, 

Anatomy.—W istar, Wilson, Quain, and Horner. 

Surgery.—Druit, Liston, Cooper, Gibson, and Miller. 

Theory and Practice.—Watson, Stokes & Bell, Eberle, Beach, Howard, Smith, Curtis, and 
Thompson. 

Physiology.—Carpenter, Williams, Dunglison, and Beach. 

Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children.—Rigby, Beach, Curtis, and Eberle. 

Chemistry.—Linck, Turner, Gray, and Beck, 

Botany.—Eaton, Bigelow, Gray, and Wood. 

Materia Medica.—Kost, Nelligan, Wood & Bache. 

Pathology. —Gross, Chomel, Williston, Alliston, and Stille. 

Auscultation and Percussion.—Laennec, Bowditch, and Watson. 

Medical Jurisprudence.—Beck, and Williams. 

The Text Books recommended are consulted authoritatively, when deseriptive of actual conditions, 
asin Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, &e. ; but otherwise Eclectically, with carefal discrimination. 

The fundamental peculiarity of our doctrine in the treatment of disease, is, that nothing should be used 
asa remedy that will injure the human constitution, and that all means used, should have a direct ten- 
dency to sustain, and not depress the vital powers. 

The College will be furnished with all suitable facilities for imparting a thorough and correct course of 
instruction on every branch of Medical Science. Dissection, Surgical Operations, Illustrations and Ex- 
periments will be conducted in the most advantageous and instructive manner. It is the design to give 
Students advantages here, fully equal to those enjoyed at any other Medical College. 

For further information respecting the Lectures, direct a letter, post paid, to Dr. S. H. Porrer, Sy- 
racuse,N. Y.; or to Dr. 8. M. Davis, Buffalo; Dr. Wm. W. Hapumy, Rochester; Dr. W. Bracn, 
New Y ork City. 





*Dr.D C. Lincx has several years past been As. Prof. of Analytical Chemistry in Cambridge University, Mass, and resigns 
his Chair in that Institation, and comes to Syracuse to settle permanently as the Prof. becleteney os | and Botany in Central Med- 
ical College, and is author of a work on Chemistry, and recommended in the warmest manner by Cambridge University, as well 
a8 by Dr. Liebig of Germany, his preceptor. Dr. L. is furnished with the necessary apparatus and laboratory, fully prepared to 
do justice to his important department. ; : ; ‘ 

t Dr. W. Beacn, of N. Y., is the distinguished Author of numerous Medical Works of world-wide reputation, He has re- 
cently traveled through eight or ten kingdoms in Europe, and visited nearly all the important Medical Institutions to collect in- 
formation to promote the cause of scientific reform. He has engaged to be here early in the session, with a female anatomical 
model, made to order in Paris, diagrams, pathalogical drawings, &c., execated in London, and establish a Dispe and Clinic 
for students, where lectures will be given on day ay rer — pre a that the students may enjoy the full benefits of his 
extensive research. ‘The eptire influence of Prof. B. is pledged to this College. 

Nore.—Seventy-six students have already given thelr names to attend the Lectures, and among the number, Mrs. B. B Glea- 
son, wife of Dr. Gleason, Physician to the Glen Haven Water Cure Infirmary, with a view to complete her medical ducation 
by attending two terms of Lectures, and obtaining the degree of M.D. A second Miss Blackwell. Two other ladies are ex- 
pected to attend. Syracuse, Sept., 1849. 
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@Beoerumam c& WFrremeinge 


ROF. AUGUSTUS MAASBERG, a Graduate of the 

University of Halle, is prepared to give instruction 

in the German and French languages, to Classes or Pri- 
vate Pupils. 


For references or further partieniIam, enquire at L. W. 
Oogswell’s, Fayette st, 


@ity Weel Wimasrys 


STAR BUILDINGS, SYRACUSE. 
LANK Books, ruled and bound to any pattern desired. 
Magazines, Pamphlets, old Books, and all other jobs, 
bound to order. 
¢ small prices. 
October, 1840 


An assortment of Blank Books on sale at 


B. MAYNARD 
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poise Renostiommes - sie 
HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
216, PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 

Publish some of the best an: most salable School Books now 
in use in the United States, among which are | 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE HEAVENS, and Class Book of 

Astronomy, 1 vol. 18me., accompanied by a Celestial Atlas. | 

Imperial 4te. By E. 1. Burrirr, A. M., with an Intro 

duction by Tuomas Dick, LL.D. 

MITCHEL’S BURRITT’S GROGRAPHY OF THE 
HEAVENS:.—Being Burritt’s Geography of the Heavens, 
tevised arid improved by Prof. O. M. Mitchell, Director of 
the Cincinnati Observatory, accompanied by a new Atlas, 
medium quarto, comprising 27 Star Charts} showing the re 
ative magnitudes, distances, and positions of ali the stars, 
down tothe 6th magnitude, inclusive ; also, the principal 
Nebule, Nebulous Stars, Double and Multiple Stars; toze 
ther with the telescopic appearance of suine of tie most re- 
markable objects in the Heavens. 

THE NATIONAL GHOGRAPHY, Ulnstrated by sixty col 
ored stylographic maps, and 220 beautiful engravings, ac 
companied by a Globe Map, on arew plan. | volume me 
dium 4to. 

PETER PARLEY’S NEW GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGIN 
NERS. (Colored Maps and Stitf Covers.) 

GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL UISTORY OF THE U, &. 

$4 PICTORIAL HISTORY OF FRANCE, 








6 PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
PICTORIAL HISTORY OF GREECE, 
~ PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ROME. 


New editions just published, 

This seties of School Histories, formerly published by Messrs. 
Sorin & Ball, Philadelphia, is acknowledged io be the best in 
use; and they have been catensively introduced into the 
Schools of our country. 


MRS. LINCOLN’S BOTANY. 
vol. 12me. 
PHELPS’ CHEMISTRY. New Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 
3 NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. New Edition. 1 
vol. 12mo. 
ae BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. An Introdue 
tion to Mrs. Lincoln’s Botany, for the use of 
Common Schools. 1 vol, [&mo. 
ae CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS; designed 
for Common Schools. J vol. 1&mo. 
- NATURAL PULLOSOPHY FOR BEGIN 
NERS. Same size. 
oe GEOLOGY. 
KAMES’ ELEMENTS OF CRITICISM. By Anrauam 
Mitus, A.M. 1 vol. royal 12mo. 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. Universiry Epririon, in 
1 vol. duodecimo. 


WEBSTER’S HIGH SCHOOL PRONOUNCING DIC 


New Edition, enlarged. 1 


TIONARY. Ilvol.12mo. New Edition re- 
vised. 
_ PRIMARY SCHOOL PRONOUNCING 


DICTIONARY. New Edition revised. 
limo. square. 


- DICTIONARY. Pocket Edition, 32mo. 
emb’d plain. 
se DICTIONARY. Pocket Edition, 32mo. 


emb’d gilt. 
The above Dictionaries are more generally used than any 
other, and as they are now from new stereotype plates, conform 
ing to Dr. Webster's standard works, edited vy Professor Good- 
rich, the Publishers anticipate a large increase of sales. ; 
PINNEY’S FIRST BOOK IN FRENCH, 1 vol. 18mo. 
This book is more simple and easy for beginners than any 
heretofore published in the New Method, and is designed to 
precede Mr. Pinney’s large work. 
PINNEY’S FIRST BOOK IN FRENCH, with a Key. 
THE PRACTICAL FRENCH! TEACHER ; ora new me 
thod of learning to read, write, and speak the French. By 
Norman Pinney, A.M. 1 vol. I2mo. 
KEY TO TH# PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER. 


ASTRONOMICAL MAPS. By H. Marrison, 16 Nos. 
cloth backs and rollers, with case and book. 


ASTRONOMICAL MAPS, on heavy paper and rollers. 


THE FIFTH EDITION OF MATTISON’S ELEMEN- 
TARY ASTRONOMY, for Academies and Schools, illus- 
trated by numerous original Engravings, and adapted to use 
either with or without the author’s Large Maps. Large 
18mo. 240 pages, with Questions and a Glossary. One of 
the most comprehensive and splendidly illustrated volumes 
upon Astronomy that has ever been published in the United 
States. Price 50 cents. 


A CARD. 

The Subscribers grateful for past liberal patronage, beg leave 
to call the attentiou of their customers and the public generally 
to their 





New Invoice of Fall Goods, 


jast received embracing all the varieties of styles, &c., usually 
called for in this market. We keep no sEcoND RATR GooDs. 
Our Stock is wholly composed of the best qualities of Dr 
Goods, which will be sold as low as the same grade of Poe 
ean be bought at any House in this city. 
SPENCER, DE WOLFE & SLOSSON. 
Syracuse, Sept. 28, 1849. 
SF" 1,000 pounds of live Geese Feathers for sale. 


DENTAL SURGERY, 


BY C. F. CAMPBELL. 
Office in the Malcolm Block, nearly opposite the Cr ure. 


oe in want of the aid of a dentist, are invited to call 
and examine specimens of work which will be warranted 


to compare favorably with the best done in this State, and at 
prices within the means of all. 








: Dr. C. would say to those in want of parts, or entire |" 
sets of TEETH on pres, that he will, (in order to obviate the 


incenvenience which people experience from going without 
teeth 3 or 6 months, which is necessary before inserting the per 
manent set,) furnish them with a temporary set free from ea 
pense, until the set is inserted. 


THE LITERARY WORLD: 


A MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL 
OF MATTERS OF INTEREST FOR THE WEEK, CONNECTED WITH 


4 +3 >, } : pe } 9 : \ : fc ‘ v7 4 
Music, Paintings, Reports ef Science, Amusements, &e. &e. 
With Original Papers, Sketches, &c., by Distinguished Contributors, 
AND A GREAT VARIETY OF MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP FOR 


(TD) wT poe All TH ware ners 
STS UUE GY CUS BAG GUUWE Uy 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY IN 20 AND 24 PAGES, QUARTO, BY 
EH. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK, 
Editors and Proprictors, 157 Broadway, New York, 
ty” AT THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE..22 


Books, 


oy 


New Volume of the Literary World 


On the Seventh of July, was commenced the Sth Volume of the Literary World. Two volumes of the Literary World 
are now published per annum, of between tive hundred and six hundred pages each, 
In the new volume the various departments characteristic of the Journal, and the sources of its present wide-spread support, 
will be regularly maintained, Particular attention will be given as heretofore te the early presentation of New Books of interest, 
in the publication of Extracts and Passages in Advance ; to the elaborate Review of works important from their facts or opin 
ions; to an extensive Record of all New Publications; to the {Reports of Societies ¢ Literary Conespondence and Intelligence 
To these will be added series of Original Papers ; Essays on the Arts, Sketches of Society, of Travel, Original Poems, occasion 
al articles from foreign journals, and generally such collateral matters of interest as bear upon the peculiar objects of ** The Lit 
erary Werld.”’? Besides the continuation of papers already in progress, there will be given throughout the mew volume, au 
entirely ° 
New Series of Translations, 
EXUIBITING CHARACTERISTIC SPECIMENS OF INTEREST OF THE BRILLIANT SCHOOL OF FRENCH CRITICISM 
Also, a Series of Sketches of Original Observation, erttitled 
Drafts at Sight on the South West. 
These will appear with the picturesque papers of the Manhattenet in New Orleans 
Chips from the Library. 
A MISCELLANY OF FACTS, FANCY, AND PHILOSOPHY, 
Prepared expressly from various Resources for the Literary World. Also, a series of 
Unique Poems, 
ORIGINAL AND OTHERS, NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME PRINTED IN AMERICA, 
Anecdotes, Ana, etc, 
{ILLUSTRATIVE OF LIFK AND CHARACTER, OF PERMANENT INTEREST. 
The Literary World now numbers in the contributors to its pages, the largest boly of distinguished and influential writers, 
it is believed, who have ever been drawn together to the support of an undertaking of the kind in this country. 
The Journal is an aceredited organ of the literary interest throughout the country. ‘The earliest Announcements of New 
Books appear in its colamns ; while its advertising pages present a comprehensive view, from the various Publishing Houses of 
the Union, of all the literary movements of theday. Lt is thus a desirable medium for the circulation of Advertisements front 
and to all parts of the country. “ h 
New Subscribers, who would secure complete sets of the New Volume of the Literary World, should commence their sub- 
scriptions with the first number in July. 
Subscriptions $3 00 per annum, in advance, received by the Booksellers generally, and by the Publishers, 
E. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK, 157 Broadway, New York. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 
From the National Intelligencer, April 17, 


+ * * * “IJtis to be premised that this paper is not merely the (so to speak) extended catalogue of each week's 
books: IT IS AN EXCELLENT FAMILY PAPER, AND AS SUCH ABOUNDS IN INTERESTING AND VARI- 
OUS MATTER. Thus, in the present number we have first, a graphic and sprightly description of a peep into the Exchange 
at New Orleans, giving usin brief an insightinto the doings and manners of that world of strangers, de Game City ; next, 
a kind of * pot pourri’ of the latest publications, consisting of mere passing notices of some books, and lengthened systematic 
criticisms of others, in the which prose and poetry, novels and annuals, works on architecture and works on commerce, are 
touched up, now with praise, again with critical severity, and again with stern condemnation ; next we have selected 
from Macaulay’s new history, original poetry, articles upon society, the fine arts, music, the drama, the items of the day; and, 
lastly, the Publisher’s Cireular. This last informs the reading public what new works may be expected soon, and what new 
editions of old works are in progress. * * * * 

‘* The object of the publishers is a good one, and they are undoubtedly prosecuting it with determined energy. Their in- 
tention would seem to be the publication of a paper devoted to literary intelligence ; not merely the advegtisement of » 
not a journal for the convenience and assistance of the book-trade solely, but for the furnishing information as to the ucts 
of the world of books. 

‘Thus much for the project of the Messrs, Duyckinck. It commends itself to those who, in conversation, would escape 
the vexation of finding themselves ignorant of the character of the new publications of the day, as a means for ade 
selves ‘ posted up;’’ to those to whom the cares of business spare little or no time for regular systematic reading, it # s the 
advantage of its brief criticisr@#s and abstracts; and to all, its pages afford a reference for assistance in the selection of the best 
works from among the multitades being published daily. We wish the Messrs. Duyckinck all manner of success." 


Syracuse Nurseries. WORSERY 


PBNWE Subscribers having entered into partnership in At South Onondaga. 


jhe Nursery business under the above entitled firm | ». ; 
have now ready for sale, a very extensive stock of the fp tH Fe ame peited Feet Tee ean 
most valuable kinds of FRUIT TREES, embracing Apple, embracing the best of Summer, Fall, and Winter vart 
most ofthe standard varieties, (including those most! i. | Prices low. Terms cash. or & weal credit to suit the 
highly approved and specially recommended by the late purchaser. ’ _ W. NEWMAN. 


Pomological Conventions at New York and Baffalo,) 
which in vigor, thriftiness, and symmetry of growth, are| + SYRACUSE BOOK BINDERY. 
A. G. McGLASHAN & Co., 


not excelled by the productions of any cther Nursery in 

the State. Having more than rorry acres now chiefly 

devoted to the eultivation of Fruit ‘Trees, they are pre- ESPECTFULLY announce to their friends — 

pared to sell at Wholesale, as largely, at prices as low, the public generally, that they have a eke ons 

ana on terms as reasonable, as any other Nursery estab- | pindery into the Malcolm Block. They awe gueatily pa es 

lishment here or elsewhere. The superior quality of | anq improved their establishment, and are now — 

their Trees must continue to recommend them to ama- | acute . pw prepared 

teurs, Who desire to unite ornament With utility, and to Book Bind in all its various Branches, 
"INCLUDING an 


orchardists Whose chief aim is to obtain such only 4s are 
healthy and Vigorous. N : ; : 

They have alsoa large supply of ORNAMENTAL Turkey Morocco, Superior Gilt Edge, Cloth Work, 
TREES, and several thousands Seedling Horse Chesnut elc., ete., etc., 


atvery moderate prices. , ‘ 6 » 
Orders will be promptly attended to, and trees packed Ron me, on hand at their Room, Nos. 22 & 26 Mat 


safely for transportation to any distance. 


{e™ Catalogues furnished, raTis, to all vost rato | BLANK BOOKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
applications, and they may also be obiained, and orders | Oriers faithfully executed on short notice, and all work war- 
left, at the Store of M. W. Hanchct, between the Rail | ranted to be durable. 


Road and Syracuse House. = | con porp. | Cloth Casesmade& Embossed for the Trade. 
WM. B. SMITH. N. B. Particular attention paid to the re-binding of private 
J. ©. HANCHETT. and public Librayies, Music, &c. 

A. G. McGLASHAN, 


Syracuse, Oct. 1, 1849, CHAS, A, FOCKER. 


THAYER, 
Sy PCiats 











Fyraeuse, Feb, 4th, 124 


[Se Ss 


| [Pinsyweie & SmPrgerys 


DR, THOMAS SPENCER, Ss. 


Office over Maior Dana’s Stor, corner Warren and Canal Sts. 

















Syrnense, June, 1849 





Svracuce, N Stadio, over the Onondaga Co. Bank, Salina St., Syracuse. 
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Professor Mandevilie’s 
READING BOOKS. 


LL Le " 


Appleton & Co., Publishers, 200 Broad-| 


way, N. York. 





i. PRIMARY, OR FIRST READER. 16 cents, 
W. SECOND READER, = 17 cents, 
These two Readers are formed substantially on the same 


yaan ; and the second isa continuation of the first. 


prenuaciation of words, with a knowledge of their sramiati- 
eal functions. The parts of speech are introduced successfal- 
ly, beginning with the articles; these are followed by the de 
monstrative pronouns; and these again by others, class after 
class, until all that are requisite te form a sentence have been 
separately considered ; when the common reading lesson begin. 

The Second Reader reviews the ground passed over in the 
Trimary, but adds largely to the amount of information. The 
eluld is here alse tanglit te read writing as well as printed mat- 
ter; and in the reading lessons, attention is constantly directed 
to the dilforent ways in which sentences are formed ant con 
nected, and of the peculiar manner in which each of them is 
delivered. All who have examined these books, have pro- 
nounced them a deciled and imporiant advance ou every eth- 
er of the same class, in use. 

fi. THIRD READER. 25 cents 

IV. FOURTH READER, 37 1-2 centa, 

Iu the first two readers, the main object is to make the pupil 
acqnainted with the meaning and functions of words, aid to 
impart facility in pronouncing them in sentential connection ; 
the leading design of these, is to form a natural, flexible, and 
varied delivery. Accordingly, the ‘Third Reader opens with a 
series of exercixes on articulation and modulation, containing 
numerous examples for practice ou the elementary sounds (in- 
cluding errors to be corrected), and on the different movements 
of the voice, produced by sentential dractare, by emphasis, and 
by the passions, ‘Che habits formed by these exercises, which 
should be thoroughly, as they can be easily inastered, under in- 
telligent instraction, find scope for improvement and confirm 
ation in the reading lessons which tollow in the same book and 
that which succeeds. 

‘These lessons have been selected with special reference to the 
following peculiarities : 

1. Colloquial character. 

2. Variety of sentential stracture. 

2. Variety of subject matter, 

4. Adaptation to the progressive development of the pupil's 
mind ; and, as far as possible, 

5. Tendency to excite moral and religious emotions. 

V. THE FIFTH READER; or, COURSE OF READ- 
ING. 75 cents. 

VI. THE ELEMENTS OF READING AND ORA 
TORY. $I. 

These books are designed to cultivate the literary taste, as 
well as the understanding and vocal powers of the pupil. 

Tue Course or Reapine comprises three parts: the first 
part containing a more elaborate description of elementary 
sounds, and of the parts of speech grammatically considered, 
than was deemed necessary in the preceding works, here indis 
pensable; part second, a complete classification and descrip 
tiow ef every sentence to bs found in the English, or any other 
language; examples of which in every degree of expansion 
from a few words to the half of an octavo page in length, are 
adduced, and arranged to be read ; and as each species has its 
peculiar delivery as well as structure, both are learned at the 
same time; part third, paragraphs; or sentences in their con 
nection unfolding general thouglits, as in the common reading 
hooks. 

It may be observed that the selections of sentences in part se- 
cond, and of paragraphs in part third, comprise some of the fin- 
est gems in the language ; distinguished ‘alike for beauty of 
thought and facility of diction. If not found jn aschool book, 
they might be appropriately called ‘‘ elegant extracts.’’ 

The ELeMeNtTs OF ReavING AND ORATORY closes the se- 
ries with an exhibition of the whole theory and art of Elocu- 
tion, exclusive of gesture, It contains, besides the classifications 
of sentences already referred to, but here presented with fuller 
statement and illustration, the laws of punctuation and deliy- 
ery deduced from it; the whole followed by carefully selected 
pieces for sentential analysis and vocal practice. 

Tux Resvurr. The student who acquaipts himself tho- 
roughly with the contents of this book, will, as numerous ex- 
periments have proved ; 

1. Acquire complete knowledge of the structure of language ; 

2. Be able to designate any sentence of any book by name 
at a glance ; 

3. Be able to declare with equal rapidity its proper punctua- 
tion ; 

4. Be able to declare, and with sufficient practice, to give its 
proper delivery. 

Sach are a few of the general characteristics of the series of 
sehool books which the publishers now offer to the friends and 
patrons of a sound common school and academic education. 

N. B. The punctuation in all these books conforms to the 
sense and proper delivery of every sentence, and is a guide to 
both. When a departure from the proper punctuation occurs, 
the proper delivery is indicated, As reading books are usually 
punctuated, it is a matter of surprise that children should learn 
t6 read it at all. 
~ *.* The above series of Reading Books are already very ex- 
tensively introduced and commended by the most experienced 
‘Teachers in the country. ‘‘ Prof. Mandeville’s system is emi- 
nently original, scientine, and practical, and destined, wher- 
ever it is introduced, to supercede at once all others." 

' TP" A large discount made from the above prices. 





Church Music. 


Vine BAY STATE COLLECTION of Church 
Music, by Johnson, Osgood and Hill. For saleby 
Oct 2 L.W.MALL: 








Paper Hangiags, Window Shades, &c, 
| fe received a new assertment of Figured and 
e) Plain Window Curtains, Paper Hangings and Bor- 
ders, which are “+ at low eash prices by 
Ostober 10, 1845. B.R.PRCK & Ce. 


The de- | 


sign ef hath: is, to combine a knowledge of the meaning and | 


‘ME LITERARY UNION, 
A NEW VOLUME! | 





THE LITERARY UNION: 
A JOURNAL OF PROGRESS. 
" Independent in everything.” 


LALIT 





LUE Second Volume will commence on the 6th 


| of October. All its present feajures of inter- 
est will be retained, aud other and new ones, add- 
Asa 


FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


| ed. 
} 


avoiding every thing of a demoralizing tendency. | 


Details of 


crime, and every thing tending to excite morbid 


Purity of tone will be a special aim, 


Its careful condensations of NEWS, giving the 
valuable in small space and excluding the worth- 
less, have won for it the warmest commendation, 


Education, 
as the most important interest of the country ; 
Religion and Politics, 

independent of sect and party ; 

Agriculture and Science, 
as the greatest material agencies of the world ;— 
these will be treated with the design of making 
thei of practical utility. 

Our Original Department 

Will be greatly improved, and embrace articles 

from the ablest writers,which cannot fail to enhance 
the value of the paper. The 


Literary Notices 
will be prompt and impartial, giving the honest 
views of the editors, irrespective of favor. 

In short, it will be devoted to the great interests 
of humanity, and therefore adapted to every cirele. 
With such an object we claim the support of all 
who would encourage the growth of virtue and 
sustain its strongest agency—a pure Literature, 

THE LITERARY UNION, 
[s issued every Saturday, in Royal Quarto form, 
of 16 pages, and a style of mechanical excellence 
unsurpassed by any similar periodical ;—inaking 
each year, two elegant volumes. 

Terms,—Single subscriptions, $2.00 a year. 


CLUBBING, 
Five copies to one address, - - $ 8.00 
Ten “* Franiat = - - 15.00 
Twenty am a - - 25.00 
and a 


ta” FREE COPY) 
to the person getting up the club! Payment always 
in advance. 
POSTMASTERS 
are requested to act as agents. 
Active aGENTs wanted. 
{3 City subseribers who prefer it, served by 
earrier at five cents per week. 
All communications addressed, rost Patp, to 
J. M. WINCILELL, 
Proprietor. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 





It isin the hands of intelligent and persevering 
men, and capnot fail to sueceed.— Syracuse Journal. 

It professes to be ‘independent in everything,” 
and evinces industry and eapacity — Albany Argus, 

It is got up in very atiractive style—is ably con- 
dueted, well-filled, and guarantees a high tone of 
sentiment.—We should think it would become im- 
mensely popular.--Exzcelsior, ( Boston.) 

So far as our knowledge exists, it bears the 
palm from all the various journals in the West of' 
our State.—N. Y¥. Literary American. 

All these gentlemen--(editors and proprietors) 
—are favorably known in this city both as teachers 
and gentlemen of literary taste and attainments.-- 





Sy. Central City. 
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It presents a large variety of choice Literature, | 
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A well-edited weekly paper.—PaAil. Sat. Post. 

jis Proprietor and Editors are young men of 
talents and .horough edueation. We know them 
| to be capable of making a good paper.—T'roy Post, 

It gives decided evidence of taste and good 
judgment.—N. Y. Organ. 

The editors are you g gentlemen possessing & 
| high order of talent, and capable of making up a 
| paper of great valne to the people. Such a paper 
| isneeded.—-Syracuse Reveille. 

A choice variety of articles, well selected, ad- 
/mir:bly printed, and tastefully arranged.——N. Y, 
Christian Messenger. 

Its original articles are bold, manly and vigor- 
| Ous=-its piinciples. sound and well-sustained, and 
| its selections varied and interesting to all classes of 
readers. District School Journal. 

A literary journal rarely equalled in quality of 
|matter and beauty of typography.--American Me- 
chanic, 

Those who read it will be enlightened and 
most agreeatly entertained. We like the spirit of 
the paper, much.-~ Water-Cure Journal. 

Unlike many other papers which on their ad’ 
Ventinto existence make Sern promises and fail t 
meet public expectation, the Union has been con 
stantly improving.--It is a credit to the city and to 
Central New York; and we hpe it may receive 
such a support as will render it a permanent acces- 
sion to the literary and reformatory journals of the 
country, among which it has already attained an 
elevated position.-~Onondaga Standard. 

A handsomely printed and ably edited paper.— 
N. Y. Eve. Mirror. 

One of the very best papers of the kind in the 
country.--Paris (Mo.) Mercury. 

Messrs. Winchell & Johonnot are young men of 
great literary attainments, and eminently qualified 
for their undertaking, as this No.abundantly shows. 
—-Stark Co. (O.) Democrat. 

A valuable work, and one that will bear com- 
parison with any of the eastern publications.— 
Lawrence (Pa.) Journal. 

A large and beautiful quarto sheet, edited with 
much ability. ‘“‘ Old Syracuse, the boasted Cen- 
tral City’? of our State, is well represented abroad 
in her literary character by such a journal.—N. Y. 
Pathfinder. 

One of the best literary papers with which we 
have become acquainted. In short, itis just what 
its name implies, ‘he Lirerary Unton.-——Cortland 
Co. Express. 

We hesitate not in saying, it is not to be surpassed 
either in its original, selected or miscellaneous de- 
partment.—Rhinebeck Gazette. 

A beautiful and well executed weekly.— Ever, 
No. contains selections and original matter well 
adapted to popular literary reading, highly enter- 
taining and instructive. It is just what the Public 
need to elevate the standard of intellectual improve- 
ment.—Eclectic Medical Journal. 

The conductors are gentlemen who feel a 
strong interest in education. Their enterprise, 
therefore, appeals to all who feel a like interest — 
Rochester American. 

An excellent journal. It mingles the useful, 
the ornamental, and the amusing, in an admirable 
manner. The articles, original and selected, evince 
taste and judgement, while a vein v re morality 
moves through the whole. The Editors seem to 
think that Literature has higher aims than merely 
to amuse and entertain; that it should tend to ele- 
vate and improve—to make men wiser and better.-- 
Pittsburgh Sat. Visiter. 

It is conducted with spirit and bids fair to go 
ahead.—Norway ( Me.) Advertiser. 

It shows much editorial tact and ability—--State 
Signal, ( Me.) 








Syracuse Market, Nov, 10. 
| Corrected weekly for the Literary Union.} 
Wheat, bu...$1,00 a par beh Ibo....., .......-20a28 














Flour, bbl......5,00 a 5,2*)Hay ton...... . 6,00 a 8,00 
Indian Meal,cwt... ° 25, Fine Salt bbl.,.........,81 
Coren, BU... cecces sess stec GETBONR joie soo osces spesccies 1,75 
GM, 20, cb dail 30 a 3);Bag 20 lIbs,............. ,10 
Barley,..-....+++.- OO. @ CGE © BB: Face ccccccc cece: 14 
PAGO, 2.0050 séagheannectost 48Salt bbls............... 22 
Potatoes,........ .38 a 443Flour,...............00+ 26 
Onions,..... cobhe dipabhed Sheep Pelts...... 5028 1,00 
eee 75 a 88;Lamb Skins...... -40a75 
Apples, .....-+..+ 38 a8 50;Hard Wood cord...4,00 
Dried Apples,............ ‘Soft Do.,....1,75a2,25 
Butter,tb..,........- 15a 16;Beef on foot...4,0024,50 
CRO OIE aes 6 cosescccsene 5a Pork ewt.,..,..-5,00a5,50 
BOPi6 0ss severe secccsces 7a8; “ Sbl.,...... 12,50a14,00 
Chickens, ............... SitHams.,........... =o 7a 
Eggs, d0zZ.,...-+.s0s00s 15jShoulders,......... ---5a6 
WM. C. TRIMLETT, PRINTER, 





